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NOTES ON EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. [Marcn, 


descriptio: pie pone cee yan’ de pe meuperticn of 
at nose get Eo pepe A goers yprorgeerge raphe 
ete Semen Tea carmip coed. Night soils, (a very valuable manure,) 
ted to the ‘neighbourhoods of towns, and principally applied ‘to 
gardens. This article is prepared. in the vicinity of Paris by a. metliéd 
it. not in the least offensive. It has the appearance of large, 
dried bricks, which are broken up when wanted, and applied to the land 
in the manner of bone dust. 

When the fallow crop has ‘been removed, the ground is ploughed and 
put in order for the of wheat: occasionally. some manure is 
Pdod, bat ile is ge that the ground is sufficien enriched 
eT ie fer The ploughing is similar to that of our own 
poses, The wheat is sown from the middle to the end of October, 





yin drills, but sometimes broad cast. The sowing or drilling of 

wheat does not complete the labour til] the time of harvest, as is the 
case in America. The wheat is regularly hoed between the drills two 
or three times, and when the wheat is about a foot in height, it is 
weeded Aiea we seldom find in English wheat either 

heat, Or is of the various weeds with which our fields 

:  aaaiamiele the sickle. 


ar I found 

pin Belwecs Bin Brith aA "Aulelden' nde 

intr sl of wheat is usually considered’ sufficient for an 

0 pin boy m nr malin’ tngared a Taal Tam 


1ed.to think, that we have.erred in usin 
isiting the fields of 3 farmer in New-York teh 
1 sand An’ ry ag =m Bee fares 
v on z e sown 
~ shia the _ prod potacs ia ibe, teibell:” I ‘suggested ‘to ‘hi 
fom a double’ quantity r of seed. Three years 
ie fie “tbiiig a bine! iii an half of ‘seed 
» and were similar to that of the formér s 
tallssahoncly infotitied ie that ‘his land this year ptoduced ‘fier, 
the aro, and hath was now an voce Stick swig, 
ae nates (ih enpheh Rete or eas tae 
‘either wrote down from the etaton of sono rs 
d from some agricultural 
J have reason to believe of Baad: Tie 


gC rditi borage ates Serer 
clear tio ind Chaat th toro and hols pes 

perial ‘acre may be sufficient, of the ordinary varieties. As 4 
wn wheat does not tiller well, one half to three qu ot 5 eal 
ore may be necessai fp toege dey: abrabpahir® | d to &pi ng 


neditim | i ia more may be rédjutite £6" Gain 
of sowing, regulating soe sites) to the aaaiiey od condition of 
w divisic faa wo or thos peste Wiis the} te iad 
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wn, ih sNews fer flo, sou riled in 
Cana sits 
wanted than on: on sueh lands whest bet sie p 

tad in hn one ropes two or thro pocks mare sod 
Pe sailed ig 


in my own country as in Great Great Britain, and as their average is 
pa yaks a than ours I have cectiakad tei Gum dileenae: ok tos 


ig 8 uantity of seed used by the Ex 
pcs a eee | I Be ite seas af ‘dae 


a ee seh Ttomazked, chat in England, in consequence of 
y smn, Se "eisee taney Thor a testy ae 














_produce equally well with the one proceeding from 
the grain, The test overt of cast ones i dontts ob 
for, y pps tothe acre. These, however, Seat Re coattas 


of experiment with us, in a climate where our summers are much warmer, 

as | am fully aware that lands may be too thickly as well as too thinly 
SOWD, 

3rd. VAaRieTing OF eames. uf Benare . Botanists have been much 

e true origin of our varieties of 









4 : 


or. common wheat, general ja 

divided inte two species. The ormer are termed. triticum hybernum, 
or winter wheat, and the latter triticum astivum, or summer wheat. 
I am, however, inclined to. inky antl. the variesies may be included 


under one as there are mare by whic they can 
be sac Ure AE saecig serine UL 
aay the earlier and sat rf oping wi a 


triticum popu are in equally hardy, and 
equiring as sto av a mas os out common winter tor 
deed, mee rench botanists have now referred all the varieties 


"Sim sa But this is not the place to settle nice botanical 


rin ) ultivated neral crop. In 
rice pe i post pik eats ‘on 






















There are twa of the sciences, however widely removed from @ach 
‘other, and however seldom thought of by the American farmér; that 
‘have long eppeared to me se inviting greater attention in an ugridulinral 
point of - than has hitherto been devoted to it, I'mean che’ 
and ‘entomology. The former enabling us to analyze our ° 
i 8 88 t6 the best modes for their improvement, and the ‘latter in 
ing out to us and characters of those insects that 
without which we cannot find 4 remed 


‘* * 
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BY THE EDITOR” 
{cqnctupen From race 84.] 


Sweot Potatoes are here,as in all the lower part of the State, grown in 


advan as in ‘rot, if sown at ‘the usual time, 
a ee ee 
to the depredations of the cut worm, heavy rains hot suns, and if 
these be got over, the is found to be comparatively small. 
peat tea be om opengl orting our stock. The 
weed bestow on it but one half of the attention required to prodace 
et ee ee id by a much larger’and 


potatoes ; but as long as is planted on poor ground, 


without mgnure, and but 1 or 3 workings, as is the case 
parts of this State, we y Mo Teagon to expect any other than ‘a scanty 


of this course. e intend not to discuss the merits of this crop here, we 
: refer to it again, though we would be much better pleased, 








ine em: F 


. Two 


ion. were bo Lae Fpmgianiane aug Ce 
ts were planted in a field 
though the last year it was 




















that vine ob 
geek cacears ce , howev 
Shad Utes te ssbelbtieiepuiNinen "dealt be made, ‘a difference will be 
found. If cut, the sets are placed about 8 inches apart on the bed—if 
uncut, about 12 inches. Should the Potatoes come wars pacer 
Ravenel prefers supplying the vacancy with sprouts intent from the 
which have sent up a num 
By some only one working is given, and the afterwards picked 
out. Others 2 Angatog In each, the bed is down, and i ly 
hauled up. Some, howéver, sn Rough steer up for ‘sevetal days, so that the 
: be effectually killed _ Some times th: plouga is used to break 
‘earth to Srilarge the bed. } 
will ‘yie Seo | yeom 
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ha ye 
hed Ulett hte wiecr' ny sen wie 
and ol oltinds’ hot: From 100-to 150 bushels is 

















ON THE CULTURE OF CORN. 


‘Tuznz have been snumber of highly interesting Agricultural M 


‘et the Representatives’ Sere et 
_the:number and importance of the aoe 
pee er a a coos of those 





3080} 
rts ec mete rsbg i a or 7, 
1 Midilnon coun, 





wh.* 
r this,Mr. Allen* Pumam, of Danvers, and Mr. Wm, @lark, of 
Members of the House, and Mr. H.C. Meriam, of Tewks- 
bury; ‘Mr. James G. Carter, of Lancaster rF ne oe 
meeting in a falland instructive: manner, in regard to their modes of 
cultivation and the uses and value of the produ ct. : 
Mr, Putnam considered the value of Indian corn, as food for man 
ttle, and. it one of the most 


eae ser at 


erates Berek 
cromtad neni sree x — 


sera ae 


: ake te pic ree : 
loan lg 
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ai:: His mode of cultivation is to spread ten : Sesvetteioster’ san 
_ the autumn and p it under. In thespring he would the same 
TEA ened from any citcumstaneehe could not n, in the 
aecustomed to plough from 6 to. EPs eo 
7 Sara ge gg they have. not been able to per- 
on case rani sie eng og fall or in the 


In the or barn cellar 
Bia mon en ee center ONL, toma Soncal 


aN iaciipeoa etter 4908 WA vo oh core: 
‘When corn was planted on Jand upon which the manure is spread, it 
seemed at one time “to come to stand.” Where the manure had been 
im the hill, it advanced y- In July, however, the com on the 
. first named land, came up: with on land on-which the corn had been 
manured in the hill. 
is corn.is harvested by beittg cut up » arid. “stooked.” Three hills 
‘form e-baadle; four bundles a stook. ic echdincon peers 
Mr. Clark, ‘of Northampton, followed Mr...Putnam. His 


ee noe to obtain the largest ‘dene, for tho labor 
. could:be: grown; but too the best return for the time,-for 
en en 


eg ston isles ach Gpioapncbert ooteae eae 
apa ei great objec’, was to ese 
anes nah tan RN He should. it difficult tosay what 
. he would on this case, because the cultivation of this erop in many 
on which: he would gledly enlarge, but the limits of the occasion 
did not-admit of it. - ‘Scplocdhing and preparation of the land, wese 
matters of great importance. 
et EN Here oF pte They should endeavor to under- 
scutinedin deraneame datiotrintiaiaian.. Minorumanontanonset 
success y 
ea oa ichontatndneas yes bio con wader: - 
Joaudppeeasnne tty atnhanaeane That mode of 


modify tho results From the want of this knowledge, misapplied labor 
ip ne a and the of 

ue cost cultivation, more 
s Snmnganions ibeinen light lands than from any others. Corn, as he had 
stated, was the best crop for bri thems, jane’ gine. Oats: are an 
exhausting crop... Oats and rye small é 
character as grasses. They exhaust the land 
congeniel or necessary to grass. On tis doctina i 
sity for ¢ rotation of crops. 
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pe ee ep tein ot wee 
is @ most: a emaeanae: to the C- 





tiveness ¢ land.” smart ba among 
pry oe Some prefer I g the furrow upon each other, or‘as it 

termed, lapping thet,” H vdits avenpn the furrow slice as flat’as 
it op to In this way ecedald-qunes ep Gita teeaunie naan 





which was nthe "arfnde thas “fe may be effectually excluded from the 









air; and the | of decomposition goon with'ed litele'-waste’of ‘ub. 
stance as ‘The ‘proper depth’ of ploughing’ is ‘matter’ of 
controversy. automat in New-York, one of the most 
sucowiefal’ farmoth in the éountry; not more than three inches. 
He does not this: shallow giing. ‘He ‘has tried it and was 






unsuccessful. cholpaighe coare to S inches in depth, where the 
benging othe ourfse th He goes as d as the loan, but objects to 
called 






to the surface the subsoil. 6 pproves much of what is 

e°“ cut and cover” ‘system loughing. ie would have the 
cle mrfice completly invert tnd well curated This thorou 

cahleedelblea names cammmapas Farmers fail more often 







on. “If it is not done 
Se eee 
cies. | If patches of sward are left untouched 
pn. Seats tthe Hé*straitens his w'ogeahl po 






oi Lgotthnes content ae joaeatabaivtines eat Soah'be séaetred 
at a) a 

peli it afterwards. Aesth one be ae pa 
over his with a roller, and. otely settles ‘the ‘furrow so ga to 
coverup all the ; “The 

between’ this and 1 
















ies Sed ae ee wa ar He considers 
meant Light lands as the most valuable roreediarmate., 
Sosa stieued erat rite it would be difficuls 


rah uns 
Tr aes sand some extracts ftort the ‘Sddress of Mr. Allen 
Putnam, at the Essex A Show last autunin. We intend soon 
to give this excellent to our readers in full, ‘and ‘therefore omit 


pes sear a : 
to say that he thonght tod: much stress was laid 
wockatiapaianl > or te this ape a 
a w among the corn to hoeing, espe~ 
tally shine dite aioe - of time. He harrows his corm once in 
four days, altqrnstely cach wey, if the weather admits of it The growth 
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PINE PLAINS. 
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can often be obtained with conyenience, and they form excellent manure, 
There are usually sl h streams near pine plains, which run through 
rich alluvial bottoms Pea eral eee eae 
There is | and sometimes ¢ = pine plains 
and 1 ay lay end omarion ln 

sandy soil Sis top whch otisd and too little shay ie wr coum 
See ‘@ clay or clayey marl will improve the texture of the 
soil and have a lasting effect ; ie) oe ee or 
prove benefilehil odd taimiide of years after they are addeti to it.‘ 

When these materials which we have recommended are to ‘be. found 
pr on Page ech ened tig two vsti 8 eer aig 

in a single day in t of an acre. 
Spiilbe iniy'bo a laos yout This bes often been the case. In 
several instances where swamp mud or muck has been carted om san 
or gravelly soils, it has as valuable as barn yard manure, and it 
is more permanent in its effect. 

Though we spe vgecbedonrasy Few and marl toa sandy soil underthe 
head of manures, yet these su ces are not strictly aking manures, 
but they serve to improve the texture of the soil’ by} ing up, or help- 
“~—> make up a due roportion of simple ingredients of a fertile soil. 

ime, plasterand aslios generally prove very useful when applied to a 


light soil; aneb many instances are named where the two first had but 
very little or no effect. Many cases have been mentioned where they 
have had a surprising effect, increasing the green crops that served as 


manures. An excess riers arth My dry soil, an excess of' clay a 
wet soil. In this wg Besommag re sro rene and added to 
a clayey soil renders it more dry, and added to a y soil, it renders it 
more retentive of moisture ; of course it will improve @ wet or dry soil 
where there is not already a sufficiency of lime in the soil. 
prague corneas ned paras Ran beneficial to iry soils. 
ase Magy il dag Seep cers e have ee 
pe eragendhy piece of corn where only a part had a small quatitity of 
1 fo the hill at the time of planting. The corn where plaster 
was was enough superior to Pay. ten time the expense. It would 
ats! wefeig cca mipabeg raph opr pedo plaster cpa 
and make an exact ex ent by em ‘on a part an a 
roar = petim using Onnittin g 
All kinds of manure produced upon g faim are valuable for improving 
soo oye if,a farmer has no other land, he will of course apply 
to 
Green r manure ave used to great ad one i 
and other similar lands. Large tracts have bn tmp ond 
by this manure alon and, zootered, Py vuergke roducing abundant 
Wee magnate have repaid all Nits & hassle thas gentatiiide. 
day, mis lime, plaster, and mud, all’or a 
ost 2 Yea covendeae crops may come inas an additional ad- 
a large q y Of several ‘these articles should render 


rel ons as to the best green crop for manure, 
and the manner et oii this plan of enrichitig land. ° If other 
manure is applied to the land a pm Ryden ter geet 


flat the green crop is prodaced; i this this way the” ground would not lig 
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idle, or-go without a crop évery season that would produce an immediate 
profit; but where land is very» poor,.it be best to devote it to the 
iy of creps for manure, at for otie season, as but 
ittle can be 1ed from it the first-year unless some thanure be used. 

Clover sown in the fall-with winter rye, may be turned under after 















‘be’ ploughed, and the’ sod with the large roots of the clover ‘will 
ryé be sown, it will get'a sufficient growth to turn under the latter part 
of May or first of June; (asmay be necessary for the crop that follows) 
if season for acrop of corn, barley, Indian wheat, buckwheat, or some 

If the ground be pleughed immediately after rye, as we have named 
above, and rye sown immediately, it will get a pretty good growth, so as 
to furnish a good quantity of vegetable matter to enrich the soil, in season 
for late sowing, planting Indian corr or root crops. We think that both 
of these methods will be excellent for improving light lands. There will 














will doubtless improve the soil ifno other manure be added. 4) 

In ploughing in a green crop it should first be rolled in the direction 
that the ploug! iy rag analog ip ing, the land should 
be again rolled. . See in another column Mr. Clark’s remarks at the 
Agricultural Meeting; they are highly vaiuable to those who cultivate 
light lands, [Page 138. 

As pine plains, after being well cleared, can be easily worked, they 
can be improved at a moderate expense, by ploughing in green crops. 
Wherno crop is' taker fromm the larid and all that is is turned 
_ under for manure, cldver, rye, oats, or buckwheat may be used for this 
. purpose. If rye be-not sowed in the fall, it should be sown im the 
spring and ploughed in when it has attained a good growth, the same 

course may be pursued with oats. A green crop is considered most 
valuable for this purpose when the plants are in bloom. If summer, rye 

er oats be used, it can be turned in seasonably to sow winter rye for a 
erop the next season, or to furnish another green crop before planting or 











late sowing as we have previously 2 
If buckwheat, be , it should be sowed when the weather has be- 
ae May, and er me tem ype sige” ar aman 
crop, for the same purpose, or to raise a green crop of rye a8 just named. 
Clover is one of\the most enriching of green crops, but it does not grow so 
idly.as some others; on this account it should be sowed as early as 

le ; in the fall, late in the fall, or very. early im the spring, as: 

exp on: account of other crops. | We have clover 
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For the Southern Cabinet. 
PRODUCT OF AN ACRE OF COTTON. 


Dear Sir,—Belew you will have the product of an acre of Short 
Cotton, that was manured the last year and planted on pine land that 
had been planted for the last seven years without rest. I put 300 bushels 
of compost manure on the acre; it was planted about the 10th of Apri 
and it yielded 300 lbs. of clean Cotton. The ground was listed, and the 
manure put on the list, and then it was banked up. : 

If this piece is worth a place in your work, it is at your service, and I 
remain yours, with respect. CoLLETON, 





AMERICAN AND INDIAN COTTON. 


_ Our readers are aware, no doubt, that tebe) og in England have 
lately brought up a question as to this subject, which materially concerns 
this country; viz. whether there is any probability that England can 
hereafter raise her own supplies of the raw material for her immense 
‘cotton manufactories. Some light is thrown on this matter, or at least on 
foreign views of it, by a Report, which appears in the London Athenzeum, 
of Nov. 23d. As it is not voluminous, we annex the whole. 


Ah was then read by Gen. Briggs, ‘On the cotton trade of India.’ 
One of the principal objects of this paper was to show that the of 
Hindostan, areas capable of furnishing Europe with cotton as the in- 
habitants of North America; and that, under proper arran ts, both 
the quantity and quality of their produce would fully suffice for all the 
requirements of our manufacturers, without the necessity of our relyin 

on the slave-labor cotton of America. The began with a calculation 
of the quantity of cotton actually used in dann byiereadies of India. 
Specimens of the several articles of costume were exhibited; and it was 
shown that the dress of the male Hindoo contained 243 square yards, and 
that of the female about 84 square yards, which, allowing that they were 
renewed, on an a at least once a year, the consumption would 
amount, among the whole population, to 375,000,000 Ibs.; and it might 
are ne aeons other domestic uses to which’ cotton 
was applied in ia, as much again was so loyed, making a 
total annual consumption, by the natives deanacdiek of 750,000,000 
pounds. The quantity imported into England is from 4 to 500,000,000 
pounds annually, and this is chiefly raised in America, not more than one- 
tenth coming from India. The question naturally arises why ‘should this 
bé? The cause of the deficiency of the supply from India, . Briggs 
stated, were closely. connected with tho -eladaletretion ef’ the comm, 
he should not further allude to them in that place, but would pre to 
demonstrate his posi that India might ly cotton sufficient for the 
manufactures , and; if necessary, for the whole world. It is 
needless to follow the details presented, but the result of a great number 
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of statements and reports from the best sources, showed evidently that 
scarcely any portion uf the surface of India was unfit for the growth of 
some kind of cotton: “i table-land of the Dekkan, soil of 
which is formed of the d of trap mountains, is thé cotton soil par 
excellence, and is ideaae the gossypium herbaceum, the indigenious 
cotton of India. 

This soil liés upon limestone It is rich in vegetable matter, and is 
retentive of h ity; but in hot, dry weather it cracks into » fissures. 
It is at that season — and ey and brittle, like coal. claye 
soil, so fit for the indi lant, is unsuited to that of America, whi 
grows best in a light, satlleeen onl and, as most former attempts to 
introduce the American cotton into India have been made upon the rich 
trap soil of the country, they had necessarily failed. But soil best 
adapted to American seed is also found in India, near the coasts, where 
the original plant does not succeed. This was ed at the various 
experimental farms established by the East Company, and on 
which the American plant was growing to poaleh. In order to point 
< the differences which between the various kinds of cotton in 

a diagram was exhibited, showing the various lengths of the fibres 
of ‘ifferent kinds. In many specimens of cotton the fibre had a flag 
tape-like appearance, while im others it looked like a string of oval beads, 
pointed at each extremity. Some kinds were more cylindrical than 
others, arid the Surat and Sea-Island cotton is thickest. and narrowest, 
and the Tavoy and New Orleans flattestand thinnest. In length of staple, 
the American surpasses the East Indian, but the latter was the finest. 
Some idea of the extreme minuteness of the fibre of cotton might be 
formed from the fact that it required thirty-five fibres to make the small- 
est thread spun at Manchester, 350 hanks of which ‘weighed o eee 
pound, and would measure 165 miles in length. But it had been 
that the natives of India could spin thread with the hand, four of which 
would be required to make up the bulk of one made by machineay at 
Manchester.” Boston Notion? 





ON REARING AND FEEDING SHEEP 


Tae improved Leicester and South Down breeds of sheep are now 
tapidly all other varieties, as there are very few situations it 
England to which the one or the other is not suitable. There are 
certainly a number of other varieties and crosses yet used, but the 


management of all is nearl pager pales yee g the improved 
management of these breeds, we will comprehen practice, 
except in teat of hill docks and bought sores oe gnc arrange- 


ment ma nt, and Po ty te atl raga, the same. In 
te mow of Sepeami ‘ 


eet eullinig process takes place, and 
thet period of the year etlinn at a for remarks on thé ¢nciual 
course of breeding, as tn commenctment of the labor of 
the farmer in 


Fer na Sp Shop the farmer may Davo adopted tia unde 


VoL. E—NO. IIL. 
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stood that he has rams bred on his farm, or that he hires from breeders 
who let tups for one season for a stipulated price: The sum now varies 
from £10 to £100, but’a sufficient animal of any breed may be got under 
#40, and the South-downs yet fetch the highest prices. Formerly it 
was the custom with farmers, and is yet in several places, to‘turn at 
random a ram among ewes without bestowing any care, scarcely even a 

ance at the relative qualities of each; and hence arises the great 

issimilari wn ae tee and pe ere ate 
but.in all other live stock in the hands of an unskilful breeder. men- 
tioning this custom im a late article on breeding, Earl Spencer very 
judiciously observed, that any farmers who breed in that manner never 
can expect a flock possessing the desired p , either in form or 

ity. A lot of cows, of heifers, or of bullocks ona farm, or of ewes 

and lambs, and lots of hogs, male and female, sorted together, never 
please my ideas of breeding, when I see a great difference in size, shape, 
and quality of wool and carcass in the latter; and a dissimilarity in cattle, 
whatever breed is adopted, im size, and shape, and even in color, where 
it is naturally uniform or nearly so. Such faults must arise from want 
of attention, for no greater expertise attends it. In the case of horses 
the fault is far more glaring; for any animal of whatever shape, size, 
or color, when worn out or disabled for other , is laid aside and 
thought good enough for breeding. Bad quésiaine te thus transmitted 
for genérations, and it is curious enough that farmers who have very 
excellent flocks of sheep by attending to qualities, never apply the prm- 
ciple to cattle and horses, but use a motley and unprofitable breed. In 
the case of sheep, of which animal we are now ing, when I see a 
flock, old or young, that shows a great dissimilarity in ‘size, shape and 
, though it ong om many excellent individuel animals, yet 
there is a great want of attention evidently di layed, and a great : 
below fecton for if such a flock was off for sale, the meq he 
would be a great drawback in price, besides the hurtful ion of 
the inherent deficiencies of the animal. Many good bree do not 
seem sufficiently attentive to this point, and show they are not fully 
masters of the business; and such as wholly neglect the distinction are 
obstinately blind to their own interest, and remain ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of physiological improvement. The adaptation of animals, male 
and female, before they are put together, constitutes the most essential 
part of sheep-breeding, and lays the foundation of the farmer’s expecta- 
tions from that source of his employment. 

In the process of sorting, the ewes will be brought and confined in 
small lots before the view of the farmer and his sheperd, where a rigid 
examination can be made without the attention being distracted and 
confused by a multitude being exposed at one time. The form and 
shape of the animal will be taken notice of, if the body be too long or 
narrow, without sufficient roundness, the head too thick or too long, the 
feet and bones too large, want of straightness in the back, neck and le 
too long, bad handling, the wool long and picky, waxy or hempy, pe't 
thick or scurvied, the chops being hogged, or the jaws © unitengit’ length, 
the mouth not too large, the teeth sound, and the set. unbroken, 


and the eyes and gums, and the whole appearance of the animal 
denoting » héalthy, sound carcate, and * for propagation. In 


selecting ewe hogs for breeding, “which will now at the age of eighteen 
montis be admitted to the ram, much discrimination and judgment are 
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required, and such animals should be culled and sorted down in a very 
close manner; and in case of many deficiencies in the requisite properties, 
and in the want of number to choose from, it will be safer to breed from 
an old ewe for yi ie than.to admit incipient imperfections. The 


animals, young and old, that are now rejected, are marked with ochre, 
or some distinguishing mai‘, that the flocks may not get mixed by 
accident, and they are sent to the feeding divisions for the ensuin 
winter. In the choice of rams, the farmer will be guided by the kind 
of flock he would wish to have, the quality of the pasture and other 
keep, and by the soil and climate. Though the month of September is 
mentioned as. the period of general culling, the farmer who is 
always examining his flocks, and the shepherd who is constantly among 
them, can carry on the sorting process throughout the year, by taking 
notice and marking any animal which at any time shows a deficiency in 
any respect. By attending to this very simple but far more effectual 
mode than a general culling at one time, which, with every care and 
attention, is apt to be done in a hurried manner, very little will remain 
to be done in September, except to examine and compare again, and 
make the final arrangement. e ewes are then divided into lots of 
fifty, and sent with the ram intended to a separate field. A very bad 
custom has long obtained among the tup-breeders, of over-feeding 
them, and by that means concealing many defects, and also rendering 
them unfit for the purpose. A Ccalshy fresh condition is all that is 
required in ewes or rams, though somewhat more condition may be 
allowed in the latter. 

On. extensive farms, where the breeding flock is large, and the divis- 
ions consequently numerous, or in fact more than one, the ewes and the 
ram put together, will have a similar temporary mark, and the rain will 
be deeply marked betwixt the fore legs, for the purpose of showing what 
ewes are served, and when; and the shepherd will be careful in noting 
down. the periods of such markings gis, gua the six weeks, the time 
the rams,usually remain with the ewes, and will also attend particularly 
if any ewes return to the ram, and thus transfer the period of their 
gestation from the beginning to near the end of the time allowed, For 
this purpose the ram should be rubbed with fresh ochre every morning, 
and the shepherd will impress a mark on each ewe, in order to distin- 
guish from what week of the six the time of gestation must be reckoned, 
and to know theréby the week of yeaning in the spring. The ewes 
will be in fresh condition, and the ram being withdrawn at the end of 
six weeks, they will continue in a stubble or lea field, and receive 
during winter a daily supply of turnips, at the rate of a two-horse cart 
load to 100 in twenty-four hours, which will keep stock in good condi- 
tion; or they will be confined to eat turnips on the ground, as conveni- 
ence may direct. Larger lots will also now be formed by the size of 
fields and convenience of food. 

The season of lambing seldom begins before March, except in very 
early situations, or for the purpose of procuring fat lambs. The shepherd 
will now begin to draw into a lot those ewes which show the mark of 
earliest impregnation, and remove them tc the lambing ground. For 
this purpose every farm is, or ought to be, provided with an old grass 

ock or small field, as the size of the farm may require, in which 
there is a shelter shed with the proper exposure, and which can be 
temporarily divided into different apartments as the shepherds may 
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ire. Asmall flock may be remoyed at once to this paddock or field— 

on large farms the ewes only next in order of yeaning will be drawn 
in succession by the shepherd from the fields, as a large number would 
create much confusion and endanger the young lambs. In this field, or 
enclosure, which should be warm, dry, well sheltered, the ewes will 
egos passa tome 9 en s, and beet, and some artificial food 
jn case of a scarcity of these; but succulent food is always to be 
preferred. Where the field is large, and allows the ewes to lie thin and 
scattered, the shepherd will divide by a temporary hurdle fence, a corner 
of the field nearest to his nightly habitation, y in or near the 
farm-house, in which he will put every night those ewes that he thinks 
will yean before morning, and which corner he visits at short intervals 
during the night, and is much more convenient than wandering over 
the field. On large farms, the shepherds divide the labor by day and 
night alternately, and where only one is kept, he will be allowed occa- 
sional assistance. This temporary enclosure will be provided with a 
roomy shelter shed, which can be very easily and cheaply effected with 
hurdles and straw; or a more permanent one may be formed, according 
to situatiqn and convenience. 

In some observations I lately made on the rearing of young cattle, I 
remarked that the grass paddock or field, and the sheds, may be contrived 
to suit the double pu: of weaning the young calves, and for lambing 
the ewes,—-the latter eal being fnished 2 the season will allow 
claves to be turned out from the pens. On farms of moderate size, an 
orchard may suit the purpose, but in all cases, whether it be an orchard, 
a paddock, or a field, it must be dry, warm, and sheltered, with a com, 
fortable shed, the bottom of a thick grassy sward, no open ditches, or 
hollow places where the animajs may tumble over and lie powerless on 
their backs. By this arrangement the shepherd has the lambing flock 
close under his inspection, and drawn from the field in order of lambing 
as indicated by the autumn marks of impregnation—a shed where he 
can confine separately a weak or a aiakeall Getemal, bal or senile 
sucklers, and which wil] also shelter nearly the whole flock from the 
c and occasjonal inclemencies of the weather. On large farms a 
smaller subdivision is indispensable, wherein to confine during the night 
the ewes that are expected to vean, that they may be easily attended to. 

As the lambs attain strength, the ewes will be removed from the 
lambing ground to the grass fields, and the best pastures on the farm 
will be allotted them, and where, if the season be backward in producing 

, corn and other artificial food will be given them until the pasture 
sufficient. In other cases, they will be sent to the early rye and 
winter tares, which lands are hurdled off and folded upon. Castration 
pf the males will be performed at as early an age as they can endure 
that severe operation, and advantage will be taken of mild genial weather 
to secand the very sugcessful skill nqw attained in that process—but if 
cold weather suddenly ensue, housing at night will be used. The tails 
are also cut at this time. When speaking of the rearing of cattle I 
observed that in all fields of permanent pasture, a shelter shed might be 
erected at very little cost which would serve both for sheep and cattle, 
by fronting three ways, and by having the division for sheep raised only 
to the height of the animal, with a single post and rail in front to prevent 
ay a cattle. Where timber is very plentiful plain boarding will 
puit for walling, and feather-edge for the roof; or straw or weeds, as 
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may be most convenient. I think the utility of such sheds will not be 
disputed by practical judges, in sheltering the animals from cold and 
heats; but more y the calves and lambs. when first sent to 
pasture and during the first year of their age. But even in fields that 
are used under the alternate system, there is most generally a corner to 
be found untouched by the plough, where a shed may stand, and even 
in the absence of that convenience, a temporary shelter may be erected 
of hurdles and straw, to which ewes and lambs will instinctively resort 
in rough weather, but if not, the shepherd’s business is to see to it. On 
the attention paid to all kinds of live stock rei infancy, and the first 


rally, the future success of the animal nds. | 
your geass], Se a © . (Britith Farmer's Magasine, 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


Cumwrtow Cotrecr, Nov. 20, 1839. 


Messrs. Editors,—For the satisfaction of all who may feel an interest 

jn the culture of Jerusalem Artichoke, I am disposed to give them, through 

our paper, so much of its history and mode of culture as I have learned. 

ving about 20 arces of this valuable product myself, I am often inter- 
roga | 


as to its nature, value and culture. 

Its botanic name is Helianthus Tuberosus, and is supposed to have been 
originally discovered first on the borders of the Gulf of Mexico; whence 
it has been carried and cultivated in Europe for the table and for food for 
hogs. But it does not be rand to be so productive in England, where it 
has been cultivated to advantage, as it is here. There 500 bushels to the | 
acre is considered a large crop, but here I am satisfied that one acre of 
common soil, the second year after planting it, will yield at least 1000 
bushels, and many acres will oyergo that amount. So that its native 
country is hest ri Ete to its production. 

The race which I haye was discovered about seven years ago, in Jack- 
son county of this State, by Mr. Samuel Young, and from its correspondence 
with the description of the Jerusalem Artichoke, I unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced it the same. Before discovering the Jerusalem Artichoke, Mr. 
Young had cultivated for his hogs the common white variety ( Cynara 
Scolymus) and finding no profit in them, had abandoned their culture. 
During last spring, about one-eighth of an acre of the Jerusalem Arti- 
choke was discovered on the farm of Harris Tuggle of Wilson county, 
Mr. T. had seen them in his field for' several years, and regarding them 
as noxious weeds, had tried to extirminate them without success. But 
when he found by comparing them with mine, thet they were Artichokes, 
he set a different estimate on them. From the farm of Mr. Young, 
various persons have obtained and cultivated them as food for hogs, all 
of whom unite in their praise. And the accounts given of their produc. 
tiveness and value in feeding hogs, are almost incredible. et the 
statements are made by men of unquestionable veracity, and the accounta 
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of all who have tried them correspond, so that we can hardly disbelieve. 
In the spring of 1838, a neighbor of mine, who is incredulous to any 
report which has the SpePensece of CxERSTOgOM, having heard of the 
products of the Artichoke, remarked that he thought it looked like “too 
many be up one tree.” But when he came last spring to dig some 
for seed out of my patch, he recalled what he had formerly said, and gave 
it as his opinion that it was equal to its representation. The great ad- 
vantage of the artichoke, is, that it contradicts the assertion, that “there 
is no royal road ‘to wealth,” for it will yield considerable profits almost 
without labor. You have to plough the ground well in January, Feb- 
ruary or March, (the earlier the better,) and immediately check off 43 
feet each way, and dropping one artichoke in each check, cover them 
with the plough. About the time they come up, plough them like Irish 
tatoes, and then again cross plough them one foot high, and you are 
one cultivating them forever. The first year they will make from 400 
to 700 bushels per acre, and afterwards they will improve for two or three 
years, till they will yield about double the product of the first year. I 
now speak from experience. The hogs being allowed to root them all 
the winter, is an advantage to them, because they root up and soften the 
soil to a great depth, and the Artichokes will fill the soil as far down as 
it is pulverised. Thus they improve for several years, enough always 
being*left by the hogs to set the ground completely. And lest some one 
should object, that they might freeze if planted in the winter, I remark 
that this Artichoke will freeze and thaw all the winter, and still be as 
good in the spring as if it had- been in a cellar. The only way in which 
it may be injured, is by exposure to the air long enough to tet it get dry, 
when it withers up to a hard stick. Hence in transporting them, we 
have to keep them moist, in order to preserve them. 

Your hogs should not go on them until about the first of November ; 
when the trouble of feeding is over till spring, for each hog “roots for his 
living.” 

Bove with suckling pigs should not go on them, for the Artichokes 
injure the qualities of the milk, so as to make the pigs dwindle. But as 
soon.as pigs are weaned, they will do finely by rooting for their living. 

Heretofore, I have given Artichokes to all who desired them, and still 
give to my neighbors who will dig them; but being often called on by 
persons at a distance, I propose to accommodate them, in a manner that 
will take care of number one. Wherever persons will unite and take a 
wagon load, I will send a load. I can deliver them at Gallatin, Nash- 
ville, Franklin, Columbia, Murfreesborough, or McMinnville, for $2 per 
bushel, 5 bushels being enough to plant an acre. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that this Artichoke will form a valuable 
accession to the husbandry of the western country; because every far- 
mer may keep his hogs through the winter, without labor, by devoting 
rugged parts of his farm, or some thin woodland, to Artichokes. 

Francis H: Gorpon. 


Tennessee Agriculturist, 




















SALTING BUTTER. 


On some occasions, a part or a whole of the butter may, perhaps, be 
ee ee ee car- 
ried to market; andas this part process requires as great nicety 
as any other, a few remarks on the subject shall be added. 

Wooden vessels are, upon the whole, most proper to be employed for 
containing salted butter. These should be made of cooper very 
firm, and tightly jomed with strong wooden hoops. It will be advisable 
to make them very strong where circumstances permit them to be return- 
ed to the dairy; for as it is a matter of considerable difficulty to season 
new vessels so well as that they shall not affect the taste of the butter, it is 
always advisable to employ the old vessels rather than make new ones, 
as long as they continue firm and sound. Oak is the best wood for the 
bottom, and staves and broad Dutch split hoops are to be preferred to 
all others when they can be had. Iron hoops should be rejected, as the 
rust from them ‘will in time sink through the wood, though it be very 
thick, and injure the color of the butter; one iron hoop, however, should 
be put atthe top, and another below beyond the bottom, the projection 
below the bottom being made deep for this purpose. No form is more 
convenient than that of a barrel, unless, perhaps, it be that of a truncated 
cone; with the apex uppermost; as in this case the butter never can rise 
from the bottom and float u the brine, which it will sometimes do in 
the under of a barrel when brine is necessary. But this inconveni- 
ence may be easily obviated, by driving a wooden peg with any kind of 
a head, into the bottom, before it be filled, as the butter, closely embrac- 
ing the head all round, will be kept perfectly firminits place. An old 
vessel may be prepared for again receiving butter, by the ordinary 
cess of scalding, rinsing, and drying; but. to season a new vessel requires 

care. Thisis to be done by filling it frequently with scalding 
‘water, and allowing it to remain till it slowly cools. If hay or other 
sweet vegetables are put into it along with the water, it is sometimes 
thought to facilitate the process. But in all cases frequent effusions of 
shot ‘water are very necessary, and a considerable time is required, before 
they can be rendered fit for use. The careful dairyman ought to be par 
ticular, or he may soon lose his character at market. 

Afterthe butter has been beaten up and clearedfrom the milk, as before 
directed, it is ready for being salted. Common ‘salt is almost the only 
substance that has hitherto been employed for the purpose of preserving 
butter; but I have found by experience, that the following composition is, 
in many respects, preferable to it, as it not only preserves the butter 
more effectually from any taint or rancidity, but makes it also look better 
and taste sweeter, richer and more marrowy, than if the same butter had 
been cured with common salt alone. I have frequently made compara- 
‘tive trials with the same butter, and always found ‘the difference much 

ater than could well “ conceived. ot _ is as follows: 
ake of sugar one part, of nitre one part of the Spanish great 
salt, or eit abels ae two parts: beat the whole into a fine powder, mix 
them well together, and put them by for use. Of this composition one 
ounce should be put to every sixteen ounces of butter. —_- 
Anderson’s Essays. 
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ICE VAULTS IN CELLARS. 


E : , and especially every person who has a dairy, 
lier i to have a small ice-house constructed in. thé 
cellar, where ice be preserved through the summer. The benefits 
of such an establishment would be more than ah offset to the cost, which 
is small. Unless a cellar, without ice to chill the atmosphere, is unusu- 
ally deep and cool, most dairy women find it difficult to secure all.their 
cream in summer before the milk begins to turn sour; and after-the 
cream is soured and the butter brought, how difficult is it to keep the but- 
ter any length of time for family use or for the market, without its becom- 
ing rancid. All this danger and loss might be prevented by a mess of 
ice in the cellar, deposited the preceding winter. This would the 
atmosphere cool, preserve the milk sweet and the butter nice and 
in which case it will always command a readier market and a higher 
price. Every house keeper, too, has milk and fresh meat, fish, &c, in 
summer, which cannot be preserved for the want of a sufficiently low 
temperature. If there were a small ice house in the cellar, you _— 
keep your milk, meat, butter, &c. sweet for a long time—and surely thi 
is a desideratum. , 

If you have none such, now is the time to prepare one in season for 
the ion of the ice next winter. Ali you have to do, is to select a 

in the cellar, and dig a hole, say five or six feet square, and 

nearly as deep. Let this have a brick or stone wall on the exterior 
sides. If within this you place a board or plank wall four inches from 
the brick, or stone wall, the between to be filled with tanner’s 
bark, so much the better. Cover the bottom a few inches with the 
same bark, which you know is a good non-conductor of caloric or héat. 
In winter cut your sheets of ice to the right dimensions, and lay them in 
* the vault. filled to within six inches of the cellar floor, cover the 
top with bark, and shut down the trap door, which, of course, was made 
at the time as a part of the concern. In this way you lose no cellar 
room; you can pass over the vault as well as on any other part of the 
céllar, and whatever you sit upon the ice vault door will always be cool. 
Indeed the whole cellar will keep cold all summer. No one who 
a dairy ought to be without so great a convenience. The cost cannot 
much, and will be found good economy. As the householder wishes for 
a cake of ice in the course of the summer to lay upon his butter plate 
or to cool his drink, all he has to do is to go down cellar, open the door 
of his ice vault, scrape asidiatiih emeoa’a,ekmed teal; alt Gon seaiaion 
quantity of ice. Our Kennebec winters generally make ice so cheap 
and so thick, that the cost of procuring it from a stream or pond can 
only equal the labor and time of going after it. Or you may make the 
ice at your own door; suffer a half l or tub filled with pure well 
water to freeze solid, and remove this to the cellar till the desired quantity 
po een ay nates By this course you are sure of purer ice than 
that formed on the surface of rivers and ponds. 
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CHEMICAL NOTICES BY PROF. SHEPARD. 


1. Glen's Spring, Spartanburg Dist.S.C. ‘The water from this newly 
tocar Spring i etrongly impregnated with sulpharetid hydrogen 
gas ( jc acid, } im consequence of which it falls within the class 
of ’ y useful mineral spri commonly called sulphureous. 
The sade Ira, aneueey <6 Olesiboston,)-wen:testedh wel 
the usual re-agents; and found to contain, in addition to the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, sulphate of lime, with traces of sulphate of super- 
carbonate of limie-and chloride of calcium (inuriate of lime.) It gave no 
indication of the presence of any of the alkaline carbonates. Whether it 
abounds in carbonic acid Py De een 
satisfactorily by an ation on the spot. From the specimen sub 
aA iatiaiathanthe apciageth prove a resort of much impor- 
tance to those invalids who are usually benefitted by sulphur waters. 

2. Marl, presented by Col. Flud. The formation, of which the present 
specimen i#iiti example, is said to be abundant on all the plantations near 
the Eutaw Springs. Col. Flud’s plantation, from which it came, is sit- 
uated about sik miles above the spring, on Santee River. The mass has 
a yellowish white color, a fine white texture, as if from the 
fragments of shells. It is soft and greasy to the when freshly 
taken from the earth, and easily crushed to powder in the hand. 

It consisted (after having been dried for 24 hours at 212°) of the 
following ingredients :— 





Carbonate of lime ge al heap: Cie cee 
ee RS eT a oe 
Alumina and peroxide of iron - - = ~- 1.3 

100.0 


It cannot fail of proving highly beneficial _~ momen. Its 
oose texture will probably render unn calcination; 
Ppa Seppe ee 

Sor r (presented by Dre A.W. 

3. grey, compact Marly Limestone | Ws 
Bethea, ) from the banks of the Pedee river, in. Marion District. _Onehun- 
dred grains lost on calcination for two hours, in a platina crucible, 33:gra. 
in weight. It then slacked freely on the addition of water, into a, 
whitish hydrate of lime. This marl contains from 70 to 74 p.c. carbonate 
of lime, the remainder consisting of clayey matter. It will be useful to 
land after having been subjested to partial calcination, in order to effect 
its reduction to powder. 

4. Ahard white Tertiary Limestone, with numerous imbedded fossils ; 

JSrom the plantation of Mr. Fred. A. Porcher of St. John’s, Berkley. This 
was presented me, together with the other substances, hereafter alluded 
to in this notice by the Editor. 

251 grains ignited to whiteness for two hours, ir a platina crucible, lost 
108 grs. weight, which is equivalent to 43.03 p. c. of volatile matter.. The 
quick-lime obtained, slacked on the addition of water, with the usual 
phenomena ofa pure limestone. Indeed, I perceive’no reason oy ry 
ace mnepias Reaemplayentgn source of good quick lime for the i 
Cation of mortar and’ other uses. 

VoL L—NO. IT. 20° 


' 
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The specimen contains at least 96 p. c. of carbonate of lime, thé re- 
maining 4 p. ¢. consisting of fine sand (silica,) with traces of alumina and 
carbonate of magnesia. __ | 

‘Asa mineral manure, it will need to be ially calcined by being 
thrown into heaps upon piles of burning wood, so arranged a8 to allow of 
a free draught of air. Having been subjected to this ere: it will 
slack freely, and after a short’ e to the air;the » will 
become mild ‘from the recovery of carbonic acid, while it will be left in 
the requisite state of pulverization, fo enable it to act asa manure. | 

5. A: boose' fri arl, from Col. Richardson's platation iw St: Mat- 
mst ot - mont n almost exactly resembles: No. ‘aunt yielded 

d’s'place on’thé Santee. 100 grs. lost on ignition 40 grs. i 
on’ slacking, a yellowish bnydeeseof lime. aragonite. etn -is early 
identical with that from the Santee, falling below it in: thé content of 
carbonate of lime, about 8 per cent. A difference of composition, how- 
ever, which will not diminish at all, its usefulness as a manure for light 
sandy soils. 

6: Compact Marl, from Mr. Wm. Thompson’s plantation. This specimen 
fesethbled an indurated clay, by its adhesion to the tongue and the 
argillaeeous odor which it subsequently emitted. It lost but 10 p. c. on 
ignition fortwo hours. It contains from’ about 15 to 25 cent of 
carbonate oflime. It being too tough to pulverise with the hammer, 
and not slacking after calcination, it will admit of a doubt, whether it cart 
be'employed to advantage 48-4 Mineral manure- 





ON THE CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA. 


In our last article, we promised to give a list of some of the choicest 
varieties of the Dahlia; and in order that we might fully redeem our 
pledge, and only enumerate such as are truly worthy of being intro- 

ced and, cultivated by us, we wrote to Messrs. Hovey & Co. (seeds- 
then of Boston,*) who from their standing, and constant importation 
of all the néw varieties, are fully as able as ary individuals in thé 
United: States (if not better) to afford the information desired.’ The 
accompanying article from them we take great pleasure in laying before 
our readers. « So. Canmer. 


SOME REMARKS UPON THE DAHLIA, WITH A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF FIFTY 
OF THE MORE CHOICE AND DESIRABLE VARIETIES, 


BY MESSRS. HOVEY & CO. SEEDMEN, BOSTON, MASS. 


Yoor request, that we should furnish you with a descriptive list of 
some of thé more recently introduced, and splendid varieties of the 
Dahlia, for insertion in your journal, we cheerfully comply with. Doubt- 
ing not that the remarks you propose to offer, upot: the history, ciilfivation, 
and general treatment of the Dahlia, will be as interestitig and valuable 

“Messrs. Hovey & Co. are not only seedsnien, but also dealers in i 

: amelie, frat 


implements of all- kinds, and have a choice collection of new Dahlias, C i 
wees, &c. We commend their establishment to the notice of our friends. 
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as any we could offer, we leave that to you, and with a few prefatory 
observations we come at once to the subject which you have proposed. 

The Dahlia has now arrived at such a high state of cultivation in 
England, and, we may also add, in this country, or at least in the vicinity 
of the cities of Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia, that amateurs are 
extremely fastidious in regard to the varieties which they admit into their 
collections. Depending wholly, as they have, upon the reports of the 
Dahlia exhibitions in English periodicals, or upon the advertisements of 
the celebrated growers, much disappointment has been experienced in 
the introduction of new seedlings. ‘These — set forth as contain- 
ing properties so all-excelling, that notwithstanding the most extravagant 
ao which have been po a them, there has been no want of 
eager purchasers, even among our more zealous amateurs and cultivators 
of this gorgeous flower. Everyseason produces its fifty or one hundred 
new varieties, and every season finds the amateur burdened with a 
large collection, constantly assorting and selecting, with the hope, that 
from the numberless additions, a collection may be soon formed, which 
shall comprise the beau ideal of all that his extravagant fancy has 
imagined was wanting to perfect the flower. But that has not yet 
arrived: and although thousands upon thousands of new varieties have 
been consigned to oblivion, so nice are the distinctions which govern the 
amateur’s taste, that from all the Dahlias which have been yet produced 
during a period of many years, not even the small number of fifty can 
be found, which he thinks are really deserving room in his garden, or 
worthy of his care. So eager are some to procure the newest flowers, 
that varieties which have not been fairly tested, are thrown aside with 
the vain hope of finding a much snperior flower in that which takeg 
its place, 

e would not deprecate the taste for the newest objects, nor would 
we say aught to dampen the zeal of the most ardent admirer and culti- 
vator of the Dahlia, a flower so truly splendid: but we would advise, 
that there should not be so much haste in adding new varieties and 
discarding old ones. Is it not better to fully test these we possess, and 
have. at a high price, two or three seasons, than to throw them 
one side,or neglect their growth, te make room for those of the most 
recent date? e certainly think so. Our expectations would not then 
be so highly'wrought up, and we should bear disappointment without 
so much of that ill-feeling which is generally the accompaniment, 
When it~is acknowledged tiat the chances of producing a superior 
flower, in the present highly cultivated state of the Dahlia, are as one ta 
Jive thousand, it is not best to give up at once good flowers,—to grasp at 
those which have only the merit of variety to recommend them. Soa 
great has been the desire with some amateurs to possess all the high 
priced flowers, that the first question asked, when a stand of blooms is 
exhibited, is, whether such and such new and costly varieties are in it, 
without any reference to their beauty, as if the price alone at which q 





Dahlia may sell for, is of more consequence than its merits asa first . 


rate bloom. 

But we are straying away somewhat from our subject, and are 
accupying’ space which you can probably fill to the greater gratification 
and instruction of a majority of your readers, than with a discussion 
upon faults and errors of the Dahlia fancier, particularly so as our 
remarks are not, probably, so well fitted to the latitude of Charleston ag 
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to the cities which we have before named. But we have thought, that 
in relating the causes which had a tendency to check the spread of 
a correct taste for the Dahlia, your amateurs might avoid similar errors 
and arrive sooner at greater results. 

Very few American seedling Dahlias of any merit have yet been 
produced—not, in all, above a dozen; but we hope that sooner or later 
our cultivators will rely more upon those of our own growth and less 
upon those of foreign production. 

That the Dahlia can be produced from seed in this country, equally 
as fine as they have been in England, no one will doubt; cal Genel only 
obstacle in the way of this, is the want of demand sufficient to induce 
cultivators to make more frequent attempts todo so. There is so much 
in the culture of the Dahlia, depending on climate and soil, that we 
have been surprised to find foreign kinds do as well as they have 
done. Such American seedlings as we have cultivated appear to be of a 
more free flowering habit, and the blooms are produced with more 
certainty. They all seem to withstand our hot sun much better than 
most of the English varieties. So many complaints have arisen in 

to the uncertain blooming of the latter, that it seems 
that we should look to our sunbqunisnntisetiedaientbed tons 
are eventually to demand our care and attention. We would advise 
every admirer of the Dahlia, who has leisure and spare room, to cultivate 
a bed of seedlings every year: and by judicious: impregnation of the 
flowers, we have no hesitation in saying, that hie labours will-result in 
adding some new and _ beautiful flowers to oug collectiong.- 

erage aw drinaere senate many things are to be taken into 
view. When the object is solely to compete at horticultural exhibitions, 
what are denominated show flowers should be mostly chosen; but on the 
other hand, if they are to be selected for their beauty as ornaments of 
the flower border, some which are held in but little esteem as “show 
flowers,” afford the most gratification by the constant and abundant 
display of bloomers. It isa judicious method to select part of each, 

in making up our description we shall designate which are the most 
shale dadlaatbenignapesss. Presuming, therefore, that these remarks 
have already been extended too far, we offer the foliowing list: 


Beauty of Bedford: shaded or clouded uxgiont oF THE PLANT. 
purple; tolerable free ,—not valuable 
as a show-flower, but desirable from its fine 
i ona.c2¢cinde cance abednin nie nhbanis anneen2 D6 


Beauty of Kingscote: white deeply edged with 

crimson; a pa" Sree bloomer and desirable 

BOTHER VATUY nme eo man ne naseccesaesceencennes oeendn—4 
a (Rts ‘a handsome lilac flower ; often 


Suen ene aesen SEER Banas ee aeeasee penn amas 
Bride of Ab ons 4. glen white, though not 
ahogys to as it is occasionally 
i dhe en rage cultivated, Dieta sagote =tem -5—6 
landi white cupped petals, good 
SPIE Ahan 0sdanctbsdhnddebtencans son ee oe: 
Culliope: orn cpr, a show-flower with cup- 
$08 BONE, 200 c.enns 008909 connec cone «= emanee conan Orr 
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Cambridge Hero: a large dark maroon lower HEIGHT OF THE PLANT. 
with eupped petals, ee 








rT ee oy ee eee 7—8 
Contender kenzie’ 8): ovavlets a pretty gar- 
den variety with quilled flowers, .o-. .-- +++ -22-++-0000- 3—4 





Countees of Mansfild: the finest white we have 







Conqueror of Europe: teeta e-phe : pa abt ask cs 











& profuse DLOOMET, «=~ 2222 es coecen sce cens wawenc cass 4—5 
Countess of os splendid scarlet ; an oid 
— but richly deserving cultivation in every 
6 wee ce enecotecbecedacesc Uccccccescacesace 6—-7 
Douglas fe scarlet; a free bloomer, good 
habit and a desirable variety, ...-..-+++++++ woke Sb dope 5H 
Duke of Wellington: fine orange; a handgome 
variety, with cupped petals; a show-flower,....... 222+ 5—9 
Eva: blush white, with cupped petals, and a beau- 
tifel show-flower, «2000 ccc. s coccaececcccewnecccces 3—4 
Grand Purple: fine a... habit, cupped 
petals, and handsome flower, .. «224 ++2+2+ 02 eans nee ee 4—5 
Golden Sovereign: beautiful deep yellow; a 
showy and brilliant Mower... 20. occccs eccces ccc coes 6—9 
be: Hero of Tippecanoe: beautiful dark purple, cup- 








—— | re Pp ree yey y are ee 
Hope: elegant rose, cupped petals, fine habit and 






1S OULU, ocd ewibird icc ddd eedcss sc mame e 45 
Jackson’s Rival: bright yellow; a free bloomer 

and handsome flower, «2.22. 220000 cocscs csccce scence 5—6 
Lady Sondes: Primrose, yellow edged, with rose 





cupped ,and fine show-flower,...-..++~- whe ene »--5—G 
Lady Dartmouth: white ,edged with lilac, cupped 
petals and handsome but a rather uncertain 








bloomer ; should be cultivated,. 2... 22.4. c2eecesenanes 5-6 
Lady Wm. Poulett: bright lilac cupped petals, 

beautiful habit, and elegant show-flower, ....... 22+ +.00-- A—S 
Lavinia: white, edged with lilac; a free bloomer 

and fine flower, cane sdMbs wae s Cm scmbegees Soscas cdwe 4—5 





Marquis of Lothian: deep rosy crimson ; cupped 

petals and fine show-flower, . . 2.2.20 e2nees onnnns nnaner4—5 
Marshal Soult: lilac shaded with red; elegant 

cupped petals and superb show forery nan «oan manne 5—0 
Mrs. Rushton: white with deep rose 

reflexed petals, very full and double, abies 

did flower; an American seedling of free 

growth, and a profuse bloomer,.. 12... .- +++ eennces «2~-6—O 
Mary (Dodds): white tipped with rose; cupped 

petals and fine show-flower,..... de thaabiceenas ine man 4—G 


Middlesex Rival: dark -purple; cupped petals 
and very rich show flower, «mm = «== enme ane cue cue geen 4=~ff 
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_  AERIGH? OF PLANT 
Nimrod: scarlet orieneony very full fosoemenayontnnn mrt : 


Ke maroon, 


schoria (Fowlers): Slush, ‘shaded with 
;cupped petals, good habit and fine 


show-fit 

Quill Perfection: shaded purple, cupped 
tals has gained many prizes and connred 
go0d show- 


every collection 


Rienzi: 


7 nether ae 


Springfield Major: crimson, cupped petals, and 


very fine en esenge seats Rows wert eeuss eee ce nng DG 
Suffolk Hero: rich dark maroon, cupped 


— always good, and 
silpres Eh her yrmap fine sulphur yellaw, free 


Top fi jities yollen, capoed. poole and 
Ease, en YH ee ave 
Unique meer tipped with ri 
yn sD od itor wi eon 
( we): rich ry us0m, cupped. petals, oH 
2a esnaae err oe | 
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Yellow: Perfection: {Stone’s): one of the finest vumicur or THE PLant. 
Reread oh Bugs 





prop dm, 
To. this list may be added many fine varieties, both new and old; but 
the above embrace those which have proved to be of great beauty, and 
which will afford a splendid ks the all the various colors. Some of 
hanna ose who wish to cultivate a 

, are referred to our ee si ne which contains upwards of 200 
vuledins te it we are constantly adding new ones, and discarding 
the most inferior: thus keeping our collection within that number. 

We suspect that not many of the more choice kinds have yet found 
their way into the collections at the South; but we hope your efforts in 
your new avocation, to diffuse information upon their propagation, culti- 
vation, &c. will be the means of inducing your amateurs to 
gretiter gtowers and fanciers of this flower, and to add to their gardens 
all the best varieties. If what we have now offered will aid in eff 
this object, we shall feel amply compensated for what little we have ad 
to your Yours, respectfully, 

cel oa, a 1840, HOVEY & Go; 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES. 


In some places men te en y in France, 2 method prevails of culti 
Le unit by Hag cod Pronth-wnteonce 
Peretti tages. The trees are not as much exposed to high 
winds, they produce better fruit, bear earlier, and more abundantly. 
pape eae thy omnes See eee: 
slow growth. eed by airpoel gy pitatalicly ohdhe pem-aey tas 












young is generally termed spurred in; 

‘so shortetted, that only two or three buds were left on 

aay Be cen Fm shoots were shortened to half their length. 
every succeeding ae trees were treated in 












the same manner, as Te the young wood, till they had the 






grow very sanity, whiich is be the case under’ 
this tredlindli thoy shaald bo prevouted doing’ eo, by outta off part‘ of 
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the old wood, along with the young shoots immediately above a flower 
bud. This will prevent the shoot so cut from increasing in length. The 
spurs must be treated in a similar manner, by cutting off a small portion 
of the old wood along with the young, when they are getting too long. 

I have never found the above treatment prevent the fruit swelling, or 
in any way detrimental to it; but on the contrary, it was always 
improved. 

oung trees are to be treated in the following manner; if there are 
more than three shoots on the plant, reduce them to the number, and 
shorten each to three, four, and six eyes, according to their strength. 
The following season reduce the number of leading shoots to six, and 
shorten them to three-fourths of their length, and spur in the remaining 
shoots. The tree should be managed in every respect in this manner 
until it has attained the required size, which of course depends on the 
convenience or fancy af the owner, or conductor of the a 

I make a point of letting the trees take their natural form of growth 
as far as the system described will permit; for I consider it of little 
consequence what shape is given to the tree, provided my end is attained ; 
that is, to make every branch as it were a long spur, with bearing buds 
from the base to the extremity. 

Two or three years’ trial of this method only, might possibly deter 
many from a continuance of it, in consequence of the quantityof young 
wood which will be produced yearly at first, and from the apparent 
difficulty of getting rid of the superfluity. But that inconvenience will 
be ultimately surmounted if the foregoing instructions are attended to, 
and the continuance will be the possession of both healthy and fruitful 
trees. To attempt to bring very old trees into this method of manage- 
ment would be attended with difficulty, unless they were cut down short 
and allowed to make new heads, which I should recommend where their 

‘produce can be spared for a time. In a few years fine healthy heads 

would be formed, which will yield fruit superior to any that could be 
expected from them if left in their rude state. But if the tress cannot 
be spared to be headed down, they may be very much improved by 
thinning out the spray, and cutting out a few old branches, which will 
cause them to throw out young shoots, and these in a short time, will 
become bearing wood. The remainder of the old branches may then be 
thinned out with effect. Even if this process is only performed once in 
two or three years, and the stems and branches well cleared of moss 
and dead bark, it will be of great service to the trees, and be a means of 
keeping them free from insects, and giving them a neat and clean 
appearance. [Practical Farmer. 





, For the Southern Cabinet. 
REMEDY FOR WORMS IN PEACH AND OTHER FRUIT TREES. 


Expose the tops of the roots to the distance of a foot. or eighteen inches 
all around the tree, by removing the earth carefully, and fill up the space 
with Pride of India berries and cover them ‘over with dry earth. 
The rain, dew, or any other moisture carried to he roots through this 
“bed of berries” will effectually destroy any kind of worm i 
the tree is troubled. The same treatment will doubtless 
cious in protecting the roots of the artichoke and other 
vegetable garden. 













For the Southern Cabinet. 


HOBKIRK HILL, 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
































From present appearances, the traveller would scarcely suppose that 
the Sandridge, near Camden, was once the scene of a very sanguinary 
engagement. As furnishing summer retreats from the heat, if not the 
sickness of the town, the Sand Hills around it are of inestimable value ; 
and have received that degree of improvement which the health and 
comfort of residents demand. On the very spot called Hobkirk Hill; 
which was occupied by the Continental Army under Gen. Greene, very 
elegant mansions have been erected by wealthy planters; among whom 
are the descendants of that General Cantey, who very materially con- 
tributed to the success of a military stratagem, not less singular in its 
design than successful in its execution. Although unnoticed in the his. 
tory of the Revolution, the circumstances of the adventure are well 
attested, and are certainly worthy of mention. Col. Washington bei 
in command of Lee’s Legion, was informed that a stron y of Lo 
Rawdon’s force was quartered in the neighbourhood at Rugely’s Mille, 
where they were defended by a block-house containing arms, provisions 
and other munitions of war. Having no personal knowledge of the 
country, and distrusting the fidelity of ordinary guides, he was at a loss 
to know how to find out the spot without exposing his handful of men; 
or when there, in what manner to take the garrison without artillery. In 
this dilemma, Mr. Cantey, who was then a very young man, and also @ 
prisoner on parole, offered his services as a conductor. He knew full 
well, that, if taken in the enterprise, death would be the inevitable con- 

' sequence ; or, if suspected in aiding, or abetting his countrymen, igno- 

: minlously called Rebels, that a disastrous and tedious imprisonment 

awaited him. However, putting his life in his hands, and every pan 
at stake, for the good of his country and her righteous cause, he salli 
forth with the gallant little band of patriots, which he led by a circuitous 
route through the pine lands directly upon the block-house. Col W. 
immediately sent a flag of truce, demanding the surrender of the Post; 
and stating his conditions, which were, that the troops should lay down 
their arms, and evacuate the block-house within five minutes, or he would 
blow it to atoms. Being assured that the Colonel, whose name began to 
be very formidable, commended in person, the enemy demanded if he 
had cannon. Pointing to a log of wood, which lay at the edge of the 
swamp, and, at, that distance, looked, for all the world, like a 
z d for action, the spokesman bade them look j 
themselves, Not. for a moment suspecting a ruse de guerre, they: ac- 
_ VOL. le~NO. 5H, 21 ‘ 
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soners of war—by six men! Rumor states the number of the captured to 
be upwards of fifty, rank and file! but of the precise amount either of 
men, or of spoils, am hot sure. One thing is certain, that the haul was 
not less complete than seasonable: and the American troops gladly 
availed themselves of the easily acquired capture. Mr. Cantey loitered 
in the bushes long enough to witness the entire success of the stratagem : 
and with one of those hearty laughs, which did his soul good, put spurs 
to his horse and rode home. 

The incidents of this adventure and other tales of those stirring 
times, in which he was personally engaged, formed the ein er 
topics of discourse to interest the social circle gathered around his 
hospitable fire-side in the evening of life. Full of years and honors, 
the kind hearted old are went down to his rest: and (what is 
the fortune of but few) bequeathed his name and fortune to men of 

honor, patriotism and chivalry. But, as I was about to say, the 
lateral descendants of that hero inhabit the very spot where Gen. Greene 
ot the'memorable August of 1781. 

‘ By a ‘singular combination of movements, the British and American 
armies had retrograded in concentric lines; and were tending towards 
the eventfrl on at Yorktown. After Gates’ shameful retreat at Gum- 
swamp, South-Carolina, with truth, might have been considered subdued. 
The =. leaders, Sumter, and arion, were scarcely enabled to 

‘the show of resistance with their marauding parties; whilst 
the strength and fortune of war were to be tested in a direction 
somewhere more northerly. 

At thet a Lord Cothwaltta: and subsequently Lord Rawdon, 
‘held their quarters at the elegant mansion still standing at 
the south-east extreme of Camden, and that building is the most 
a. object seen by the traveller entering the town in that 

on wero oi horse scoured the country. Tories were numer- 
ous, daring, and sanguin The whigs were risoners on arole, or 
were a to render any effectual wetvial. Dosp air ps the 
State, paralyséd'its energies. In this stidbasictioh ture of affairs, 
Gen. Greene made “a ‘bold and masterly effort to series the town of 
Camden. Crossing the Wateree, at Chesnut’s ferry, he by forced 
marebes advanced, and took position on Hobkirk Hill about noon of 
August 27th. His movements, however, were not so secret as he su 
Bra tn to be. Two deserters from the American camp gave 
timely information, and the designed surprise was attempted, to 
a similar counter-movement. Upon strict examination, 
oe sco testified that the Americans possessed no cannon, and 
claiming for his regulars decided superiority in the use of the bayonet, 
Lord Rawdon supposed that artillery would only prove an incumbrance 
tothe light armed expedition which he projected. Martial Law was 
o the town; Be tere citizens were forbidden to move out 
oftheir dwellings on pain of being instantly shot. Preparations were 
forthwith made for the engagement, ros da et of the omg 
British were in motion. - Worming their St id ecber 
dense swamp on which M’Ra’s mill now stands, their air 
Sr ee Greene was im 
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without sufficient precautionary measures, to recruit after their long and 
wearisome march. Some of the men went to cooking,some to vidas, 
some’ to sleep. Discipline was relaxed. All was confusion. In the 
midst of the disorder the fire of the out-post was heard; then the arti 
opened: and then the videttes of the British army appeared through the 
tall pines, advancing under double quick time. On the discharge of the 
first cannon Lord hawden ordered the deserters to be hung. Those 
unfortunate wretches were immediately seized, and swung up to the 
first sapling. As far as they knew, their information, with respect to 
the American force and arms, was certainly correct. But innocent of 
the intent to deceive and betray their new allies, they justly met the 
fate of traitors and parricides. By a strange juxtaposition of circum- 
stances, Capt. Smith, of the Maryland artillery, had just that moment 
arrived at Hobkirk with two field pieces, and the horses had not been 
unharnessed. In the critical juncture Gen. Greene rode up at speed, 
and cried out at the top of his voice, “Smith, the salvation of the army 
depends on those pieces. Fight them at all hazards: fight them as 
long as you are able.” “I will do my duty!” was the gallant reply. , 

Perceiving at once the disorder and confusion of the American li 
the British cavalry charged, but were instantly repelled by the artillery, 
which kept up a constant and fatal discharge of round and grape, until 
the army was put into something like order of battle. In ‘obedience to 
orders Smith did all that was possible to maintain his post. Overwhelmed 
by numbers, and all of his men killed around him, with his own hand 
he loaded and fired his piece until compelled to give ground. It so 
happened that in his retreat he fell under a clump of haw-shrubs, by 
the slight protection of which, he was enabled to parry the sabre-blows 
of some German dragoons who surrounded him and seemed determined 
to put him to death. A British officer, struck with admiration at this 
instance of signal valor in a vanquished enemy, and anxious to spare his 
life, rode up, and offering protection, received the prisoner’s sword. 
Meanwhile the battle raged with terrible fury. Companies were formed 
and wheeled into line. The firing commenced by platoons, and then 
assumed thé loose but rapid discharge of — action. A scene of 
caruage ensued which was awful beyond description. Hundreds of 
dead covered thé hill. Wounded and terrified horses without riders 
fled in all directions. And even above the roar of fire arms and shout 
of combatants, the groans of the wounded and dying could be distinctly 
heard. It was remarkable that the British infantry were accustomed to 
charge with the firelock resting upon the hip, which naturally threw up 
the muzzles of the gun, and the shot was lost in the air. hereas the 
Continentalists being expert marksmen from early youth, took deliber- 
ate aim, and did fatal execution. 

Unable to carry the field at the t aane of the bayonet, Lord Raw- 
don’ after the bloody encounter of hours, thought it expedient 
to sound the retreat; and unmolested, made good his way to Cam- 
den. After having. ed the rites of sepulture over the slain, 
General Greene wi iw, that evening, from the neighborhood of 
an enemy so’ sleepless and dangerous. Both parties claimed. the 
victory. ‘But, in truth, to use a solecism in language, both were 
defeated, both were surprised, and both suffered severely. It was ‘at 
best a drawn battle, which but for the timely and efficient aid ‘of the - 
gallant Smith, would in all probability have terminated differently. 
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Aremarkable adventure is told of this When taken 
at Hobkirk Hill, he was removed to and there od his 


| accep 
ing of things at the South, he was sanguine enough 
to think that might still be enabled to do good service to his 
country, And he was not far in his anticipations. At the house 
of his confinement there happen one day to‘ be a bevy of British 
officers. The.natural subjects of eonversation were the events of the 
war, and particularly of the then late action at Camden. One ef those 
peroer spoke very contemptuously of the American military science 
Smith retorted. Abusive personal insult followed, which 
Se nae A rain, is i weed So yon, Sir, that my situation as priso- 
ner prevents the immediate chastisement 6 
unprovoked conduct. The time will come when I compel you to 
eat your words: or, at least, hold you responsible for the insults heaped 
en te tae #4 A land emmys et 
than either of them anticipated. an exchange of prisoners, 
returned to the Southern army, which rallied at Guilford Court 
,{N.C.) The British officer, of whom we have gee eg also 
1ere in command of a company, It is-well known that the action 
which then ensued was more of a skirmish, or ee apne, 
a regular battle. Rank to rank and hand to was the order of 
. Bayonets crossed, and man struggled against man, as if the 
sult of Arc ded upon personal effort and daring. Amidst 
carnage, din of war, the two Captains perceived and 
ognised each other. Rushing on to the fight, as two chafed lions, the 
British swordsman made a lunge with his cut and thrust, which no doubt 
would have carried death at its point: but striking his foot accidentally 
he stumbled and fell upon his knee. The posture brought the Briton’s 
beod af bie Upponess from ica body, and Ghorcby falilled the’ reat of 
fe gave m its ereby the threat of 
vengeance 80 Prophctialy tore. 


ciFE 
ta 


it 


cahaagr ye capsgumen co Heth But ‘let me say, that reminis- 
cences of f the obkirk hill are still abundant. The 
eld pine trees have escaped the axe and time, bear the 


evidences of ee wounds, Musket-balls flattened ‘and muti- 
as if by the percussion of bune or other hard substance, and 
gomewhat corroded are frequently picked up on the field of battle. 
On the east side of the road separating the hill, there is a spot of 
marked out as the pit into which the after the action were y 
It is a remarkable fact, that the surface of this pit is covered 
with a luxuriant of lupens, whilst all around it is devoid of he 
evidently showing the fertilizing nature of the human dust and ashes, 
even after so long a period of inhumation. “Alas! te what vile uses 
caaaiinn caine Moats. Nearly sixty years have elapsed since the 
engagement took place. The honors of war have been substi- 
tuted by the peaceful arts and pursuits of life. An entire change of: 
acene has And there, choristers of the forest chant the only 
requiem upon the unhonored and nameless dead: But what 
does it signify? Those braye men are left alone in their glory. And it 
ia the profitable occupation of pensive thought to recall their services 
gad sacrifices, as solutes of gratimde for blessings thus secured 
to ws in the inheritance of civil and religious freédom, Viator, 
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Ir was the vigil of the cross; the night was dark and still upon Tou- 
louse. The quiet sects were silent and empty, and all igh had 

ont, exept, here and. shape axed solitaxy onpdtio shed its te iong seal el 
upon the waters of the Garonne. The black pile of the vast chateau 
rose like a giant over the dim town, and within the wide courts were 
silent and deserted, and all dark and quiet Curent Fhe Mat ae: Sumerte 
that waited beside the postern, and one still solitary watch-light that 
shone in an upper turret. About Sos Tah eee pak ve vot 
of Toulouse, and perhaps an eye, born upon the gifted ni 
seen the dim spirits leaning together over the turret, Dated 
wnies of him, the last of his race, who should inhabit those to 
who now stood within that dim still room. 

It was. a small, dark turret chamber, hung with coarse arras, and 
meanly garnished with such furniture as might become the use of a simple 
e squire, or frugal steward,—ae low pallet, half concealed by a curtain of 
blue se “filled 0 small recess beyond the hearth, endl as 8b bend. otagd a 
long white wand and a walking sword in a scabbard of green velvet. A 
black carved armoire and oak chest occupied the opposite corners, and 
the remaining space was no more than sufficient for a tall, high- 
chair of se an ll and a wide olive-wood table, on which a number. 
wot pa iesinead mae inet napeie gta ee 


Earl Raymond stood before the lig 
gray seneschal sat in the chair,his em ty Sale ape upon his knees, 
his white bald brow lifted to the face of his master. 
“You know her not,” said the earl: ‘“‘ J, who was nursed on the same 
bepeita salina hay y the same hand, have grown wn with her like the twin bud 
the stalk——I know her—and God knows her, the bright noble ladye 
of the world ;—I loved her, I will not say how I loved her; she was very 
pile. to me——but I was only as a brother to her, how could I be more, 
and the, glorious beautiful flower of all chivalry sworn to her service. 
Alas! that he hed: beep, tzne sel as, snd. moeld. here. heen si began 
to him, as she was.a sister to me! and since I.am_ the last of my race, 
they should have had fair Toulouse and my broad earldom; and I would 
have been the saldiar al the aaa aan that they might have 


—— ee has be with yourself,” 
that ven you to her 

said the seneschal. oe _— 

Raymond looked upon him as the spirits may look on the man that can- 
not read the secret thoughts of the world above. 

“To-night,” said. he, “I go to the Holy Land.” 

“ Blessed Saints/ and leave your 'Y” exclaimed the seneschal. 

The earl’s, cheek became white. as tabard, but his voice did mot 
change: “Be you very true and gentle to her, as you have ever been: to, 
eg | “and serve her as if you were born in her father’s.house, 
a8 you were born in mine; and she shall still be your lady, und. her 
lonely orpheline shall be your earl, when I ghall come momere.”, 
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“ Alas! alas! what is.this?” said the old man. 

The earl stood a moment upon his sword—‘“ You have been young 
that now are old,” said he, *‘ you shall know that amaiden’s love is like 
the sunshine and the sweet moon-light; it must shine in its own summer 
and its own still hour, and cannot come through the cloud when you shall 
call it. I will never be the cloud to her face, nor a chain eueinehad. 
which I bound to me for its redeeming; but she shall be bright and free 
to shine like the sun upon the flower,—and God send a flower to blossom 
in her light, and be sweet and bright and grateful to her as the rose to the 
morning, when I am—where the sun shall never shine again.” 
<i Sour Wil tit comme back!” said the old man. 
laid his hand upon the cross—‘ Never /” 


The old man fell on his knees, and bent his white head upon his 
master’s hand, and wept like a child. 

For a long time the count held his trembling hand, and turned away 
his face, at last, “‘ Aymer!” said he, “God reward your true and faithful 
service to me; I have done with this world; I was a solitary trey 
without a parent, a brother, a sister, to fill my heart—the last of my 
race, She was a very bright flower to me, the rose to my bower, the sun 
to my glory, the lamp to my holy shrine; I am going——to die before 
the cross as father-and mine; and we shall meet together with 
them before His glorious throne.” 

The old man’s sobs redoubled, and for a long while he knelt and nee. 
and the earl said no more. At length his sobs subsided, the stamp of the 
horse came from the gate; the earl lifted him in silence; for some 
moments he wrote upon the papers, and set his seal; and the old man 
told the gold and put it in his purse. The knight took off his hat, and 
kiased his furrowed cheek, me § laid his hand upon his head, and for one 
moment grasped his hands, and looked upon the cross and turned suddenly 
to the door. The old man tottered after with the light; but Raymond 

ut him back with his averted hand, and threw the cloak about him, and 
urried down the stair. The groom started up in his seat and threw the 
bridle on the Arab, and Raymond leaped into ds saddle; the boy touched 
his bonnet and said some word, but the earl gave no answer, and spurring 
through the gate, took the street towards the east port. 
* * . . * * * 

’ There is a blank in the chronicle of Toulouse; who could tell how 
Earl Raymond turned his back upon his people—the tower where he 
was born, the roof where he was nursed, the field where he had plucked 
te flower, and chased the linnet, the en where tho rose of his love 
rose that was blighted, and faded, and never should 


Nps Sepin-t him! - 
am — ys not —_ of it in his book, nor the troubadour sing of 
it in his song; they said only, “ Ra de Toulouse shaped the cross on 
Ade Mebbs and tent to Holy tear ag 
« . ie) . * * ® 

It was the third evening after the earl and his company arrived at Acre. 
The men-at-arms were busily disembarking their horses to go forward 
for Jerusalem, and the knight sat upon a stone by the beach, looking 
upon the bright water and the sun that was going down, red and still, 
end far away on France. 
While he yet gazed, a. slender boy, in the dress of a page, came down 
the sand; he stopped and hesitated, and looked towards the knight as 


s 
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he approached, but at last he came to his side. Sir Raymond did n 
look up, and the boy stood and held his bonnet and twisted the 
and the colour went and came in his face, “ Sir Earl!” said hej at last. 

Raymond started as if one had strack him on the cheek, and at the 
sight of his face leaped from the stone and turned as white as clay. It 
was a moment before his look came back. 

“What would you, fair child?” ne: The tears camv into 
the eyes of the timid’ boy. “Sir!” he, “I am an orphan child. 
My lord;'that was very kind to me, is dead; I would serve you, if it 

lease fr: ; 
ns Tho deettd tenien eneny-endhardechnd ewes} and lobiedh upended shee 
at last, “From what country—what is your name?” said he. | 

“ Albert de la fewille mort,” replied the boy: “my father was of Pro- 
vence,” and his breath fluttered as if the memory of his father and his 
land rose in his heart. ) 

“ And have you no friends?” said Sir Raymond. 

“TI had—one,” replied the child. 

“And where is‘he ?”’ asked the night. ; 

The boy turned away, and sat down upon the grass, and leaned his 
head upon a stone. 

The earl took his dark hand, and the tears came to his eyes as he looked 
upon the slender fingers: “Alas!” said he “this was never: meant to 
burnish a helm, and hold a black stirrup!” 

“T will a hold the stirrup of a Knicur or Jzsv 
Curist,” said the chi 

The earl stood still for a moment, and held his hand with a , 
from which a mailed wrist might have shrunk, but the boy did not shri 
_ hor tremble. ~~ 

“God save you, gentle child!” said the earl, at last, “if you will be 
leased to serve me; I will be, not a master, but a brother to you, while 

am in this world: and when I am gone, God will be's father.” 

The page fell upon his knee, and kissed his hand, and the tears 
trickled fast to the stone, which was wet as the dew where his cheek 
had laid. The earl did not speak, but rai 
towards the town. | 


raven black, none had believéd that he : 
than Greece or The earl discoursed him as they went, and won 
dered at his gentilesse and learning; and when he came to his ‘itih) bes- 
towed him in the especial charge of his old minstrel. 

/ Brenton arses do not think to find in this desert world,” said 
e: “I pray you be very gentie to him.’’ : 

The old man was himself a Provengal, and he laid his pillow in the 
alcove, and set his meet as if he had been his own son, and took his 
harp and played to him tilt he wept himself asleep like a stilled infant. 
“Certainly,” said: he, when the eart asked about him the next day, “never 
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tirhed awey, and the tears came to his eyes, and he would go to 
wild. ae Spree Peary tes re. 
rode bea tho strap of Str aymond; and when the Syrian 





' It was the night before the assault. The was still and quiet, 

and no sound came through the tents but the fitful stam 

the picket; omthe distant clank of a hammer at the , where some 

man-at-arms still waited his armour for the morning. stars shone 

ight upon the dark field, and at times the watch might hear the night- 
upon Jerusalem; and, as he walked before the tent, the 

shrift and absolution, where the knights made a clean breast. for. the 

“battle of God,” and the rest in which so many should sleep when 

ight should come again. 

ond lay asleep in his tent, his banner by his side, and 
sun 
face, 


a) 
g, 
r 
i 
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sword at his head, where he had knelt before it when the 
down. Albert sat by his shoulder, his pale brow fixed upon his 
his still fingers rested on his crucifix. You could not see the 
come and go u worm te 
The bread of the knight lay unbent upon the pillow, and_hi 
ees anand eowrsler and winches &:seoning i 
Albert had never before seen the deep frown relax from his in all 
the nights thet he had looked upon it. For a moment he glanced up, 
poo: op aac tgrncomeniy cere pi a light to his eyes; but all tears were 
ete ele ae Oe St txemaalh e egas Phas hoe 
an instant his lips moved, gazed upward; again his eyes 
veturned to the pallet, and his features to their watch. 
». All night he sat, and by degrees every sound died away; the horse 
was still at his picket, and the sentinel at his and for a short while 
there was a deep death stillness, and all was hushed in heaven and on 
the'earth. It was the dead hour—the turning of the tide—when the 
soul passes, and the spirits in the grave are loosed—slowly a faint. sweet 
strain of music came by on the silence, and voices sung in the air—+ 
Blessed is the heart when the sin stain has gone ; 
elt 1 Bleseed im the brow His light shines upon. : 
- Aind) ever a still light'shone upon the brow of Albert, while he sat 
fixed and quiet as if he heard no sound, and felt no light; and, whether 
it was the monks that sung in the valley, and the moon that looked into 
the tent—but never song was so sweet on earth, and never light shone 


at log a! fadbe'uche began to comé from the field, and at intervals 
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the: jingle of bridles, the stamp of hoofs, the baying of a hound,end a ’ 








“Tt is the last that I may eat,” said he. “There will be no salt between 

me and thee where we shall meet again.” 
Albert bent this head over the board, and said no word; but the large 
The short meal passed in silence, and the haste of those who every 
to the trumpet sound to arms. As soon as it was 


“Dear and faithful child,” said he, “God be graci 
you peace.” He put the purse in his hand—* When thou and I 
return to thy country, and if thou hast none better—to 
find a very gentle mistress, who will be to thee all 


ok the purse, and looked calm in his face, and 
¢ said him—* Yes.” 
The earl looked on him for a moment, and his 
“ Brave and t 
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dene Sunita mp pd. snare ser: hint. aee.Soninnd eprom Shp enenyane 
wept, and knelt, and laid it on his head, and bowed his forehead on the 
mat that had been touched by the helmet of theearl. Suddenly the 
trumpet began to sound, the quick clank of arms, and the deep: 
of horses went past as if the earth moved around him. Albert dr 
dhs ised. teak Nene. tad where the heavy sound went by.. 
long successive tramp continued without intermission, till a shock like a 
clap of thunder burst upon the stillness, and a far fearful rolling surge 
of shouts went upto heaven like the roar of a tempest. In aaother 


moment the whole camp seemed to tremble, bolt after bolt shook the 


-. "The clear day was bright upon the camp, and the long black lines of 
men-at-arms were pocring dans ugh the white tents like torrents towards 
the town, but all t acinar glist agdhcclag< wianepaig Tu Gyaber 

which the tall blaek giant tower of assault rose almost as high as | 
ramparts, where the dim gray battlements could be di crowded 
with men. Albert stood upon the rock under the standerd before the 
tent, and. watched the black columns pouring into the cloud, which 
swallowed them in its darkness. As the sun approeched, the faint flash 
of the crescents and crowded arms could be seen glittering along the 
ramparts, and at quick intervals the fearful shock of the war-wolves, sent 
up aclond of dust from the wall; and as it swept off, a deep black gap 
appeared in the battlements and glittering line of arms. All at once 
dark mighty column of the tower began to moye, and rose slowly 
out of the smoke till it looked over the rampart; a thunder of shouts 
rolled up from the host, and suddenly the flash of arms and banners 
receded like a bright wave along the wall. In an instant a little bridge 
fell from the top of the turret upon the battlement, and a white knight, 
followed by a glittering stream of glaives and lances rushed over to the 
rampart. terrific cry came from the turret, and. re-echoed from the 
moat—" Raymond of Toulouse! Raymond of Toulouse!” and Albert 
distinguished the glorious figure of his master and the white cross of 
France. One moment he gazed, one moment he knelt upon the:rock, 
one moment lifted up his cross, and rushed down into thé stream of the 
The black terrible tide went on like a torrent into the moat, and the 
storm of the esclade thickened under the breach; but nothing was 
visible in the thick darkness, and the black dense press went om and 
the 







eK gaa into the cloud, man over man, till it almost filled up the 
black, visionless gulf of the moat which roared around it like- the 
tomless pit. At intervals the heavy shot rebounded on the wall, and 
rolling ruin, and the storm of the pf Pee: rained down fire, and ey 
and battle sleet, thre the black cloud: but the slow, dark, iron ti 

went on—and on—gnd on over the falling heaps, till suddenly there was 


po een ¥ 
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| t The ancient war-cry of France. 











Sab Cruci Vivi Mori! 
As the coming stream poured up towards him, a sudden crowding, 7 
dark object appeared upon a orccet, and the black bow of a scorpion 
moved on the wall, and levelled upon the knight. For an instant it, lay 
upon the battlement, till suddenly the bright eye of the arrow looked at 
him over the stone; a universal cry and waving of hands and caps came 
from the assault, but Raymond stood still, waiving his hand, and singing 
his song, till a wild cry, a flying shadow came through the smoke, and at 
the moment that the dart parted from the cord, Albert threw 

upon the breast of his master, the hissing shaft struck short:and sharp 
his back, and he .dopped from the bosom of the knight upon 


ram 

eonaeeninan upon the stone, but the bright point s 
red through the b of his coat; Ra the banner 
gave a cry of grief, and drew out the broken wood; and as the clear 
blood gushed after, tore. .o the breast of the page to staunch the 
wound, when, as he undid gorget, he discovered, not the dark neck 
of a sunburnt boy, but the white snowy throat of a maiden bosom 

She turned her face to the stone-—“ God!” she said, “ 
you, as you,died forme!” vod. 

Raymond raised her eagerly in his arms—“ Who! Who. 
he exclaimed, looking wildy upon hor dark faco and snow- 

“I watesBlanche Kase!” whispered the page. 

Raymond fell upon her face, and for a moment held her to 
breast as still and..silent as herself; but suddenly he svarted 
rending his gurceat,.bound the fillets round her bleeding breast; but. 
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as-he-wound fold over fold with wild eagerness, the red blood 
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e wh sweet over the 
: | the incense of the earth over their entre 
‘evening the gazelle comes to feed upon the 

* bough over his flower, and the 

ranch from the tree, and a blossom from the and sits fn 
,and drinks out of the well and says, 


Hluminat Dominus faciem suum super te 
Et det tibi pacem ! 





GREECE AS IT Is. 


A-letter from the Rev. Dr. Olin, to the Senior Editor of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. 
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been colored y @ certain enthusiasm, natural 
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rivalled—-and that she has many excellent harbors. 
Scanty as is the arable land, a large part of it is uncultivated. This is 
probably the result of several causes, not apparent to a stranger. Some 


are no toa L 
, is He has then to carry the tenth to the next 
market, if not above a ee MR TRA amiga 


the 
straw, chaff, and his of the grain, to his own residence. tales 
peasant, thereis, in fact, no remedy, 
one. Nearly the whole revenue of the ki is ‘from’ 
land. About two:millions.of drachmas, (a drachma is one-sixth of q dal- 
lar). arige from a duty of ten per cent. upon imports, snd of six percent. 
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upon exports. ield a trifle, but the remaining twelve millions 
is‘about $2,400,000; the population of Greece 800,000. This 

about $3 per head for every man, woman and child. When the extreme 
povérty of the country’ is’ considered, this taxation must be regarded 
enormous. It falls short of the annual expenses of the government about 
two millions of drachmas.: In the mean time, neither the principal nor 
interest of a considerable public debt are paid. The army, which is lar- 
ger in proportion to the population of the country than that of any nation 
in' Europe, with the ex 0 pu deaecetatiegs F gabatbe 
revénue. The king’s civil list is $200,000 per annum. He is engaged 
ye palace, to cost several millions, and larger than Napoleon’s 

In the ‘mean time there are not fifty miles of road in Greece over 
which it would be practicable to drive a wagon. I do not of some 

lnins, where a cart might pass without a road. It was well said to me 
‘an intelligent Greek gentleman, “the Bavarians have placed thehuge 
saddle of a camelupon the back of a poor donkey !’” mpAR 

‘The government is, I have reason to believe, generally unpopular. It 
is absolute, though a representative legislature was solemnly i 
It is still expected, and loudly demanded by the Greeks, who have yet a 
free press, ‘which they do not fail to abuse. 1 read several articles in 

which are printed in French as well as in Greek. Some ame- 
iorations have been granted. The most of the Bavarian troops: and 
ministers have been succeeded by natives. The king is thought to be- 
well disposed, but to be under decided Russian influence. Persons who 
have’ been long in the country speak of decided improvement. Improve- 
mient, a state of peace, and some approach to security of property, will 
orc produce, in spite of bad government, especially when affairs 

arrived already at their worst possible state. 

I have mentioned those obstacles which result from physical causes, 
and some which arise from the evil policy that presides over Greece. I 
feat there are others that grow out of the character and habits of the peo- 
ple. Certainly the Greeks are in a very low state of civilization. A 
stranger should speak with caution upon such subjects ; but there are 
facts Shiat press themselves upon his observation. I have said the country 
has no roads; it has no mails; of course, no carriages out of the cities. 
In Athens there are many. I saw some at Argos, and two in Nauplia. 

As a general thing, the houses in the vi , and nine-tenths of 
in the towns, are wretched hoveis, built of sun-dried bricks, or loose 
stones, laid in mud. The vicissitudes of one American winter would 
demolish them. As to the interior, with a considerable number of ex- 
ceptions, they are without floors, or fire-places, or windows. They have 
néither tables, beds, nor chairs. The filthy dirt-floor, sometimes with a 
niat of straw, or an old quilt spread upon it, serves for beds, chairs, and 
tables, The fire:is ki upon a sort of hearth, and the smoke finds its . 
way through the roof. In the agricultural villages the oxen and horses 

iérily occupy the same apartment with the family, which they enter 
 Thave'dined several times at these places. The habits of the people 
are disgustingly filthy; and, I from painful experience, their hab- 
itations swarm with vermin. traveller in this country carries his 
quilt, his cloak, his food, and utensils, and, by paying about the price of 
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an elegant bed-chamber in Paris, is allowed a place upon the floor in 
these wretched hoveis! ee 

Athens has 19,000 inhabitants, and many good houses. Nauplia, the 
only oon eee not wii ntlons ban | 

uildings, with perhaps 4,000 i i i i hebe 
wienen areneere of from 4 to.6,000, are built in the meanest style. 
Patras is a little better. These.are the principal places. Corinth 
on ile people. 2 

war against the Turks was certainly the most ferocious and deso- 
lating that has been waged in modern times. With the exception of 
Nauplia, and afew remote mountain villages, every town, almost 
every habitation, was destroyed. 

I at first .aseribed the meanness of the houses to their hasty reconstruc- 
tion; but upon farther examination of the ruined habitations, found that 
they are all built in the same inferior style. The standard of taste and 
comfort is degraded. No wonder that centuries of oppression should 
have. produced such results. Still the flattering accounts which had 
fallen under my notice had not me for so general a prevalence 
of degradation and barbarism. who look Sees for the ,regen- 
eration of Greece, and her elevation to the dignity ofa civinen, Somers. 
must. have patience.. Great changes cannot be. wrought hastily. 
savors of a school-boy enthusiasm to expect that because in ‘the days of 
Pericles.and Epaminondas, the Greeks were polished and highly civiliz- 
ed, the present occupants of the country, who are perhaps as nearly 
allied to many tribes of barbarians who have at different periods, overrun 
and occupied this classic land, asto.the heroes of Marathon and Platea, 
are:to be suddenly invested with the high attributes of moral,.social and 
intellectual excellence, which are always of slow growth, and the results 
of favorable circumstances, ey. 934 with careful and long culture. 
In Athens, and some other places, the intercourse of trade and commerce, 
and still more, the settlement of a large number of foreigners, may. be 
expected to work a speedy and considerable improvement; but many 
years, probably generations, will pass away before an effective civiliza- 
tion, such as pervades the masses in the United States, and in one or two. 
of the nations of Europe, can reach the interior and remote parts. of 

I do. not distrust the. power of moral influences. In ion as 
done: Guncaealiined eek dadiienaly.ditesel aun wap keen ier the 
regeneration of this people. Should it please God to revive pure Chris- 
tianity in the Greek Church, all that I have said of obstacles and delay 
should be greatly modified, or wholly rejected. Unfortunately, there is 
not, so far as FE can Reon aun sane een ition a @ revival. 
With a creed not very remote from the truth as it is in Jesus, this Church, 
to which the people are blindly devoted, has neither, intellectual nor 
spiritual power for great moral achievements. The foreign agencies are 

ecidedly unequal to the wants of the country; nor have they,.so far. as 
I can learn, been signalized by ‘an marked token of the divine 
approbation. The American Board of Fo ign Missions has four.mis- 
sionaries here, laboring with zealand fidelity for whichthe agents of that 
society are everywhere proverbial. The . Dr. King, the yeteran 
missionary, and the Rev. Mr. Benjamin, are in this city. .Dr.K. 

in Greek, and both are fully en in the important work.of publish- 
ing and circulating good books. For this labor, Greece is an open and 



























country, may be said to be flourishing. It has twenty-seven profes- 
tore in its several facultion of letters schittod: Pp any Prete law, 
and theology. Most of them, perhaps, have some em but 





! i and make more money, and fares, better 
than he does elsewhere. It is said the office is rather coveted. An un- 


Gite a check upon an arbitrary government, and no doubt 
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in this a Turkish pasha. M that when a little wealth 


ro é : 
Tabor is betor paid frhore than in any country 
cents’per day. Charges ‘at inns high. 1 paid per day fora horse and 
rey ts erallencaptine apo! mie Pye, mame same. I rode 
with a halter'upon a peck which. i ; 
unlike the frame of a cross-legged table. ith and whatever you 
nec ry Say 2 eae Ae i on | 
eight force dash ee war anes I could believe it 

or ten hi q over as 

we inpeety, ite soar opdiake ee arg 

bes with on the ground, or the floor, with no bed 
but a single quilt, was a trial of my health. I returned to 
better thanwwhen I left it. It is a journey which Soryctry f 
pletedit; would rejoice to have undertaken, but which a sensible and 
sensitive man not be induced to make again, but in obedience to 
some imperative call of duty. : 
| I remain, reverend and dear sir, your friend and brother; 
Athens, Dec. 19, 1839. 8. Oxi. 
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renchman’s 7 
EA O’Hare,” said the Captain, it what do you ‘think of to-night’s 
“I don't know,” replied the Major, who seemed, I thought, in rather 
! Y 


mee a. ost! I think will be my last.” 
* tut, man! the same sort of feeling, but I keep it down 


ed Maj O'Hare that « ladder party was “Take o renk files 

of the leading sections,” was the prompt order of the Major. Nosooner 

the shoulder for the ladder-party. I now gave up all hope of ever jing. 
23 


VOL. L=—NO, If. 


have 
with a drop of the cratur,” answered the Captain, as he handed his 
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but now ds cas wat alert esis for the ladders, 
but now case was altered; besides which Scddem wore dion 
or than those employed at Rodrigo. 


may just mention that, whatever were my own forebodings on the 
the of our fine old: Major O’Hare and those of 
Captain Jones were fatally realized, for in less than twenty minutes 
after the shove convetestion both fell riddled with bells. 
The word was tow given to the ladder-party to move forward. We 
were accompanied by two men at each side with hatehets, to cut down 
any obstacle that might them, such as cheveus de frise. There 
were six of us g| e lndder to which ON rt rg 
to.carry*my grass-bag before me. e had not proceeded far when we 
Se ease upon which we halted, and sup- 
thy might be enemies, dscnguged mel fom the ladder, and, 
prepared for action. We soon discovered our mistake, 
atch party cried—* Take care! ’Tis the stormers of the 4th 
divisiod' amin, to join us.” This proved to be the case. This’ brief 
alarm over, we continued advancing towards the walls, the Rifles as 
before keeping in front. We had to pass a fort.on our left, near to the 
town, and as we neared it the French sentry challenged. This was 
imstantly followed by a shot from the fort and another from the walls of 
the town. A moment afterwards, a fire-ball was thrown out which threw 
a bright-red glare of light around us; and instantly a fire of grape-shot, 
canister, and small arms poured in among us, at a distance of about thirty 
yards from the walls, as we stood on the glacis. 
Three of the men carrying the ladder with me were shot dead ina 
breath, and, the weight of the ladder falling upon me, I fell down with 
the grass-bag on my breast. The remainder of the stormers rushed up, 
regardless of my cries or those of the wounded men around me, for by this 
time our men were falling fast. Many in passing were shot and fell me, 
so that wasactually drenched m blood. The weight I had tosustain 
, and had it not been for the bag, perso ay ard 
me, I must have been At length, me 

Sank Wsuakied 4 entlcehe if; in doing which leh 

behind me, and, drawing’ my sword, rashed cowerts the breach. 
I found four men putting a ladder down the ditch; and, not daring to 
, fresh lights ont still thrown out of the town, with a continual 
Sedhearae of slid quickly down the ladder, but before I could 
recover myself, was knocked down and covered by the dead bodies of 
men who were shot in attempting the descent. Again I succeeded in 
extricating myself from underneath the bodies, and rushing forward to 
the right, to my surprise and fear I found myself nearly - to my head 
in water. Until thenI was tolerably 0 ie but now all reflection 
left me, and drivin through the water, bei a good swimmer, I attem»pt- 
ed to make'to the the tepals In doing lost my sword. Without 
SE aa ae T deoneted in myers eB an Berge 
breach, and came near to a chevaux de_frise, consisting of 
heavy timber studded with sword-blades, turning on an axis; t just 
before-reaching it was struck onthe breast, whether by a grenade, astone, 
or by the butt-end ofa musket, I cannot op Hace eo a ee Sy 

less, how long I know not, but drenched with both water and human 

‘When ty senses in some measure returned, 1 perceived our 

fellows still rushing forward, each seeming to share a fate more 
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than my Own. The fire continued in one horrible and incessant peal, as 
if the mouth of the infernal regions had op to vomit forth destruction 
upon mankind. This was rendered still more appalling by the fearful 
shouts of the combatants and the cries of the wounded that mingled im 
the uproar. : 

I now, strange to say, began to feel if my arms and legs were entire; 
for at such moments a man, I believe, is not always aware of his wounds. 
I now, indeed, lost all the frenzy of the courage that had first possessed 
me, and actually seemed all weakness and prostration of spirit, while i 
endeavored to screen a from the enemy’s shot among: the dead 
bedies around.:me. As I lay in this position, the fire still continued 
blazing over mein all its horrors, ied by screams, groans, and 
shouts, and the crashing of stones and falli ~~ dewama I now, for the 
first time for man , uttered something like a ; 

After the horrid vali hall inden seene of minal rie Pe lasted some 
time, the fire gradually slackened from the breach, and I heard a cheer- 
ing which I knew to proceed from within the town,and shortly afterwards 
a cry of “ Bleed and ’ounds! where’s the Light Division !—the town’s 
our own,—hurrah !’”” This proceeded, no doubt, from some of the third 
division. I now to rise, but found myself unable to stand 
from a wound which I mi a patton ane A 
musket-ball had passed thro the lower my right leg—two 
cthamntadgenadidbennel my cap. At me woeabia of thin dinedeory I 
saw two or three men moving towards me, who I was glad to find be- 
longed to the Rifles. One of them, named O’Brien, of the same company 
as myself, immediately exclaimed—‘ What! is that you, Ned!—we 
thought you ladder-men all done for.” He then assisted me to rise. 

In of the chevaux de frise still remaining above the breach, 
we could not enter the town until more men arrived to remove its fasten- 
ings. The third division meanwhile had entered the town on our right 
by the castle where there was no breach. We proceded onwards, I 
moving with great difficulty, though partly supported by O’Brien. At 
the top of the breach we found another trench with a plank of wood 

ing across leading into the town. Not until then I felt drops of blood 

ickling down my face, and found that one of the balls, in passing through 
my had torn the skin on my head. 

In thin-esippled seste, gra ing mr his rifle as 
a crutch, accompanied by a few of our riflemen, I entered the town that 
had been so gloriously won. We still heard occasional firing and cheer- 
ing frem the one end of the town, and imagined the fight was still 
partially raging. although, as we soon afterwards learnt, the chief part 
of the French had retired to the citadel, or fort, where they surrendered 
on the following morning. Angry and irritated, from the pain occasioned 
by my wound, we had just turned the corner of a street, wken we observ- 
ed some men, and, from the light that shone from a window opposite, 
we could see from their uniforms they were evidently Frenchmen. At 
the same moment they saw us and disappeared, with the exception of 
one man, who seemed to make a rush at us with his musket. Brien 
sprang forward and wrested his firelock from his grasp. A feeling of 
pa iy ers ee suffering I endured from my wounds, actuated 
my feelings as I exclaimed, “O’Brien, let me have the pleasure of shoot- 
ing this rascal, for he may be the man who has b t me to:the state 
lamnowm!” I then presented my rifle close to his breast, with the 
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full intention of shooting him through the body, but as my finger was 
about to press the trigger he fell u ee ee 
The next moment the rifle from hand, and I a degree of 
shame that a feeling of irritation had nearly betrayed me into the commis- 
sion of a crime for which 1 should never have forgiven myself. 
- ‘The Frenchman, as soon as he ived me desist, immediately 
started from his knees, on which he fallen trembling, and, by way of 
meme oe agit ae threw his arms round my neck, and wanted to 
pe cheek. He instantly followed me, and 1 forthwith, for the time, 
my protection. ; 
We looked anxious! ee ee nae oe wena ale re- 


Even wounded as I was, I had made up my mind to be a gainer by our 
victory. The first house we knocked at no notice was taken of the sum- 
mons, when we fired a rifle at the key-hole, which sent the door flying 
we @ young woman cryin y 
who prayed for mercy. She informed us she was the wife of 8 renee 
man; and, to the demand of my companion, O’Brien, for refreshment, 
she replied was nothing but her poor self in the house. She, how- 
ever, produced some spirits and chocolate, of the latter of which, being 
hungry and faint, I partook with much relish. 
" Aedie Butes ladies phar we coin qunedic or our quest for a better. 
Supported by O’Brien and the Frenchman, we proceeded in the direction 
Snauiietiglate. It was a dark night, and the confusion and uproar 
that prevailed in the town may be better imagined than described. The 
shouts and oaths of drunken soldiers in quest of more liquor, the reports 
of fire-arms and crashing in of doors, together with the ing shrieks 
renee heme beli himself 
in the regions of the 
bone escort wae ee 
i rushing out of ‘a gaol: peared like a set 
set feat shay edi bearinig, hates diny bad wat had time to 
themselves from, and among these were men of the 5th and 88th Regiments 
holding lighted candles. e then turned down a street opposite to the 
foregoing scene, and entered a house which was occupied by a number 
of men of the 3rd Division. One of them, immediately on seeing me 
wounded, struck off the neck of a bottle of wine with his bayonet, and 
some of it to me, which relieved me for a time from the faint- 
ness I had previously felt. The scenes of wickedness that soldiers are 


of wiper amor shes a town are oftentimes truly diabolical, 
& 


| 


g, 


i 


and I now, this subject gives rise to, shudder at the past. 
I had not long been seated at the fire which was blazing up the chimney, 
fed by mahogany chairs that had been broken up for the p , when 
I heard screams for mercy from an adjoining room. On hobbling in, I 
found an old man, the ietor of the house, on his knees, imploring 
mercy of a soldier who levelled his musket at him. I with difficulty 

the soldier from shooting him, as he complained that the 
paniard would not give up his money. I immediately informed the 
wretched landlord in Spanish, which I spoke tolerably well, thathe could 
ee ee ee Upon this he brought out 
with trembling hands a large bag of dollars from under the mattress of 
the bed. These by common consent were immediately divided among 
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the men present; and I must confess I participated in the plunder, get- 
ting sixteen dollars for my share. 

this I resumed my — the fire, when a number of Portuguese 
soldiers entered, one of whom, taking me for a Frenchman, for I had the 
French soldier’s jacket on, my own being wet, snapped his piece at me, 
which luckily hung fire. I instantly rushed at him as well as I was able, 
when @ ne hi one eters Dosti, th 
bayonet, they retired, dragging the wou man with them. After 
ejecting the Portuguese, our men, who had by this time got tolerably 
Fre proceeded to ransack the house. Unhappily they discovered the 
two daughters of the old man of the house, who had concealed themselves 
up stairs. They were aw may Mew . The mother, too, was 
shortly afterwards from ng-place. I refrain from de- 
scribing the scene which followed. . 

Without dwelling on the frightful details, it may be sufficient to add 
that our men, more infuriated by drink than before, seized on the old man 
and insisted on a fresh supply of liquor. His protestations that he 
sessed no more were in vain, as were my attempts to restrain them from 
ill-usiug him. 

It isto be lamented that the memory of an old soldier should be dis- 
turbed by such painful reflections as the foregoing scenes must give rise 
to: but it is to be considered that the men who besiege a town in the 
face of such dangers generally become desperate from their own priva- 
tions and sufferings; and when once they get a footing within its walls— 
flushed by victory, hurried on by the desire of liquor, and maddened by 
drink—the at nothing: they are literally mad, and are hardly con- 
scious of what they do in such a state of excitement. I do not state this 
in justification: I only remark what I have observed human nature to be 
on these occasions. 

Sick of the scene of horrors that had been enacted, attended by my 
French prisoner, I left the house for one on the other side of the street. 
This we found occupied by men of the 3d Division, who were dringing 
chocolate, not made with water, but wine. They seemed rather more 
soberand peaceable than those we had just left: but here, also, as in 
most of the houses in Badajoz that night, the greatest outrages were 
“Tibigepaantiateiatatanguali being determ 

i id a wretched night, the next morning, being ined 
to zeolie'e my regiment, if there were any left of them—for at this time I 
did not know what number we had lost—I left the house accompanied 
by my Frenchman, who rendered me every aasistance in his powor. It 
a mt -oatchione that the town was still in great confusion and uproar, 
alt ough every available means had been taken to suppressit. In one 
of the streets I saw the Duke of Wellington giving directions about the 
erection of a gallows for the puni of the guilty; but it seemed only 
a mockery to them. Even his Grace was surrounded by a numder 
of British soldiers, who, holding up bottles with the heads knocked off, 
containing wine and spirits, cried out to him, using a phrase then famil- 
larly applied to him by the men of the Army, “ , old boy! will you 
drink? The town’s our own—hurrah!” Iam not aware that a single 
. execution took place, notwithstanding the known severity of the Duke 
in matters of plunder and outrage. I feel bound to say, that a prejudice 
existed on the part of our men against the inhabitants of Badajoz, owing 
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to their having submitted so tamely to the French. It was different at 
Ciniad- Rodzigo, where the Spaniards had defended themseves 

On aoe ohnthectenp, and, fotling Des Isat down with 
pier on a bench, cpposite the ch: leads to Fort St. 
We had not been long seated pidmateetathiey ahaa 
baboon, which was surrounded by a number of soldiers, who were tor 
menting him. The poor animal had been wounded in the foot, probably 
by one of our men, and by his chattering, grinuing, and ee 
tions, he showed as much aversion to the red coats as any of the French 

could possibly have done: While the men about were teasing the ani- 
mal, a servant, stating-that it belonged to the Colonel of the 4th Regi- 
ment, who he said was wounded, attempted to take the beast 


whereupon, the party being divided in their sentiments, a scuffie 
in which several men were wounded with bayonets. 

As we to proceed we saw a number of Frenchmen, —— 
our soldi cébliath dekinaver the bridge. They were the U 
in Fort St.Christoval, that had that morning surrende —s- 
oners Were soon surrounded by our men, whe began e 
knapsacks, from whence a “0. tn of watches, dollars, outeue were soon 
extracted. A short distance farther on I came up with a mule tied to a 
door, which, in my crippled state, I immediately to my use, 
and which I afterwards sold to Lieut. Jackson, of the 83d Regiment. 
Mounted on the animal, which was led by the Frenchman, we pursued 
wing man soe mye lew ite es when rather 

onging 10 the under my eye. It was alittle fellow, a drummer 

gto the 8Sth Regiment, who was lying wounded, his 

blag broke mcd a shot, and crying bitterly. On telling him I w 
ca Bl the Frenchman, if he wished, “Oh, no!—oh, no!’’ 
ona the boy, “Ldon't care for myself. Look at my poor father, where 
he lies!”” poimting to a man shot through the head, lying weltering in a 
gore of blood. ewe se little fellow! I gave hima couple of dollars, and 
called same men to his assistance when I was compelled to leave him, 
‘We soon arrived at the camp-ground of the 3d Division. When I dis- 
ee ay ANE OE a AE eT of the 83d 
ent was € in cleaning his firelock, when the piece went off 
shot a corporal through the head, wounding also the hand of another 
man. The Frenchman seemed dreadfully frightened : he turned as 
ee ee See ene dead 
is accident struck me as a forcible example of the cas- 
eee peers wnat I could not, indeed, help feeling for. 


poor corporal, who, after surviving the dangers of the preceding 
nthe lat io bya clumsy hand clemning &freock “ 


may appear strange that I did not wish to remain in Badajoz, but I 
vuscelioring frou my wound; and preferred the quiet of the camp. I 
ladaiaeseen’ deheedtheens than I was obliged to part with my faithful 
Frenehman, who I believe was sent to join the other prisoners. I geve 
him a few aera which most likely he was of before he got 
left me with many ex ions of itude for the 
ee i teen dopevatigenaneeiceaaaniions 
fie bospitil in Badajon, where I continsed under medical treatment until 
sufficiently recovered torejom the army, which I did near Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Ehaye been in many actions, bu: I never witnessed such a 


tion of horrors as surrounded me cn the forlorn at Badajoz. 
Memeirs of C , K. 8. F, 
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LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Tux last number of the Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins 
Institution and Asylum for the Blind, contains some further interesting 
PP Wg i 9 this little girl, who is deaf, durab, and blind. She 
is also deprived of the sense of smell, and enjoys taste but imperfectly — 
the touch, alone, being the medium of communication between her and 
the outer world. The following account of the progress of this little girl 
in intellectual knowledge, is furnished by the report: 

“There is one whose situntion is so peculiar, and whose case is so 
interesting in a philosophical point of view, that we cannot forbear mak- 
ing git ee ‘mention of it; we allude to Laura Bridgman, the deaf, 
dumb, and blind girl, mentioned im the two last reports. 

The intellectual itaprovement of this interesting being, and the pro- 
gress she has made in 6: her ideas, is truly gratifying. 

She uses the manual of the deaf mutes, with great facility 
and great rapidity; she has increased her vocabulary so as to compre- 
hend ‘the names of all common objects; she uses adjectives expressive of 
positive qualities, such as hard, soft, sweet, sour, &c.; verbs expressive’ 
of action—as give, take, ride, run, &c.; in the present, past, and future 
sense; she connects adjectives with nouns to ¢é their qualities; 
she introduces verbs into sentences, and connects them by conjunctions 7 
for instance, a gentlentan having given her an apple, she said man give 
Laura eweet apple. ' 

She can count to high numbers; she can add and substract small 
numbers. 

But'the most gratifying acquirement which she has made, and the one 
which has given her the most delight, is the power of writing a legible 
hand, and expressing her thoughts upon paper. She writes with a pen- 
el in a grooved line, and makes her letters clear and distinct. 

She was ene first to know the meaning of the process to’ 
which she was subjected, but.when the idea dawned upon her mind, that 
by means of it she could convey intelligence to her mother, her delight 
was unbounded. She ied herself with great diligence, and in a few 
months actually wrote a legible letter to her mother; in which-she con- 
veyed information of her being well, and of her coming home in ten 
weeks. It was, indeed only the skeleton ofa letter; but still it express- 
ed in legible characters, a vague outline of the ideas which were passing 
in her mind. She was very impatient to have the man carry this letter— 
for she supposed that the utmost limit of the Post Office Department 
wasto employ a man to run backward and forward between our Institu- 
tion and dhe different towns where the pupils live, to fetch and carry 
letters. ‘We subjoin to this report an exact fac simile of Laura’s writing 
observing that she was not prompted to the matter, and that her hand was 
not held in the execution. The matter is quite original, and the chirog- 
raphy is entirely her own. | 

She has improved very much in appearance, as well as in 
i 7 ith intelligence—she is always active 
at study, work or play—she never repines, and most of the time is gay 


She eee fs, with her needle; she knits very easily, and can 
make twine bags various fancy articles, very prettily. is very 
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and is ys correct in In short, it would be 
to find a child in the possession of all her senses, and the enjoy- 
ment of the advantages that wealth and parental love can bestow, who 


blessing than it does to this bereaved creature, for whom the sun no 
light, the air no sound, and the flowers no color or smell.” . 
In the appendix, a more elaborate description is given of the case and 
acquirements of this little girl—thus shut out in a great degree from com- 
munication with herfellow beings. It must be gratifying to those who 
are interested in the study of the operations of the human mind, to know 
that careful observations continue to be made, with a view of ascertaining 
the order of developements, and the peculiar character of her intellec- 
tual faculties. The following extracts from the appendix will be found 
interesting : 
“ Having mastered the. manual alphabet of the deaf mutes, and learned 
to spell readily the names of every thing within her reach, she was then 
taught words expressive of positive qualities, as hardness, softness; and 
she readily learned to express the quality, by connecting the adjective 
hard or soft with the substantive; thom she generally followed what 
one would ieagpere fo. the natural order in the succession of ideas, 
* 


placing the s ve first.” 
: ° . a 7 a » 


“No.definite course a Deeetensen be marked out; jp inquisi- 
tiveness is so great, that is very much disconcerted if any question 
which occurs to her is deferred aiiidasiamininanen It laaaeed 
best to gratify her, if her enquiry has any bearing on the lesson; and 
Senne eee, bee: concen: See away from the obj he commenced 

For instance, picking up a nail in one of her lessons, she instantly 
dS Gs emeeand + tae « lt, she was dissatisfied, and thought the 
teacher had made a mistake ; for she knew 2 atl stood for her i 
—and she was very anxious to go to head-quarters, to be sure the teacher 
was right. 

She often asks questions which unfortunately cannot be satisfactorily 
answered to her; for it is painful to excite such a vivid curiosity as nuw 
exists in her mind, and then baulk it. For instance, she once with 
much eagerness, why one arrangement of letters was not as good as 


i 


a quick sense of i —dresses herself with great neat- 


| 


another, to express the name ofa thing; as why ¢ ac, should not express 
the idea of the animal as well as cat. Wilechacabunnchnadiol signs, 
and portly: by words, but her meaning was perfectly clear; aaa 
pos“ - ; im : ~ . . ® 


“In her eagerness to advance her knowledge of words, and to commu- 
nicate her ideas, she coins words, and is always guided by analogy. 
Sometimes:her process of word-making is very interesting; for instance, 
after some time spent in giving her an idea of the abstract meaning of 
alone, she seemed to obtain it, and understanding that being by one’s self 
was to be alone, or al-one, she was told to go to her chamber, or school, 
or elsewhere, and return alone, she PF Ying pons wishing to go 
with one of the little girls, she strove to express her meaning thus— 
Leura go al-tw00." 
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“ Having acquired the use of substantives, adjectives, verbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, it was deemed time to make the experiment of 
ee 
her i to persons not in contact with her. 
ahnduienascanaiaie iE cnsade attendees, 
mitted to the: ity with whic imi motion, 
and the perseverance with which she moved her a-aawahivaiie 
again in the same track, until she could form the . But when at 
RE Nt com are lee Laer PRN could 
make other le what she thought, her joy was boundless. 

Never did achild apply more eagerly and joyfully to any task than she 
did to this, and in afew months she could make every letter distinctly, 
and separate words from each other. 

The following anecdote will give an idea of her fondness for teazing, or 
innocent fun or mischief. Her teacher, looking one e+ unobserved into 
the girls’ play-room, saw three blind girls playing wi rocking-horse. 
Lenicnitbtnoamaananmalie toile and a third clinging on 
the neck, and they were all in high glee, swinging backward and forward 
as far as the rockers would roll. ere was a peculiarly arch look in 
Laura’s countenance—the natural language of sly fun. She seemed 
prepared to give a spring, and suddenly when her end was lowest, and 
the others perched high in the air, she sidled quickly off on to the floor, 
and down went the other end so swiftly as to throw the girls off the horse. 

This Laura evidently expected, for she stood a moment convulsed 
with laughter, then ran ex.erly aga with — hands to find 
‘the girls, almost screaming with joy. soon, however, as she got hold 
of one of them, she perceived that she was hurt, end iedniiligtpanianes 
tenance changed, she seemed shocked and grived, and after caressing 
and comforting her playmate, she found the other, and seemed to apolo- 
gize by spelling the word wrong, and caressing her. 

When ehe can puzzle her teacher she is pleased, and often purposely 
spells a word wrong, with a playful look; and if she catch her teacher in 
a mistake, she bursts into an ecstacy of laughter. 

When her teacher had been at work, giving her an idea of the words 
carpenter, chair-maker, painter, é&c., in a generic sense, and told her that 
blacksmith made ads, she instantly held up her fingers, and asked if the 
blacksmith made them, though she knew well he did not. 

With little girls of her own age she is full of frolic and fun, and no 
one enjoys a game at romps more than Laura. 

She has the same fondness for a dress, for ribbons, and for finery, as 
other girls of her age, and as a proof that it arises from the same amiable 
desire of pleasing others, it may be remarked that whenever she has a 
new bonnet, or any new article of dress, she is particularly desirous to 
go to meeting, or to go out with it. If people do not notice it, she directs 
their attention by placing their hands upon it. 

she indicates her preference for such visitors as are the 
best dressed.” 
* * . * * * . . 


“She seems to have a perception of character, and to have no esteem 
for those who have little intellect. The following anecdote is significant 
of her ion of character, and shews that her friends she re- 
quires Snelling more than good-natured indulgence. 

VOL INO. Il. 24 
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A new scholar entered school—a little girl about Laura’s age. She 
was‘very helpless, and Laura took great pride and great pains in show- 
ing her the way about the house, assisting herto dress and undress, and 
doing for her many things which she could not do herseif.. 

' Ina few weeks it began to be apparent even to Laura, that the child 
was not only helpless, but naturally very stupid, being almost an idiot. 
Then Laura gave her up in despair and avoided her, and has ever since 
had an aversion to being with her, passing her by as if im contempt. By 
a natural association of ideas she attributes to this child all those count- 
less deeds which Mr. Nobody does in every house—if a chair is broken, 
or any thing is misplaced and no one knows who did it, Laura attributes 
it once te this child. ? : 

It has been observed before that she is familiar with the processes of 
addition and substraction in small numbers. Substracting one number 
from another puzzled her for 2 time, but by help of objects she accom- 
plished it. She can count and conceive objects,to about one hundred in 
number—to ex an infinitely great number,.or more: than she can 
count she says, . Ifshe thought a friend was to be absent many 

she: would say—will come hundred Sundays—meaning weeks.. She 
is pretty accurate in measuring time, and seems to have an intuitive 
tendency to do it. Unaided by the changes of night and day, by the 
light; or the sound ef any timepiece, she nevertheless divides time 
accurately.” 

° aya * 7 * * * * 

“ With regard to the sense of touch it is very acute—even for a blind 
person. It is shown remarkably in the readiness with which she distin 


guishes : there are forty inmates in the female wing, with all of 
whom of course Laura is acquainted ; whenever she is walking through 
the. ways, she perceives by the jar of the floor, or the agitation 


of the air, that some one is near her, and it isexceedingly difficult art 
the | 


her without being recognized. Herlittle hands are stretched out, 
instant she grasps a hand, a sleeve, or even part ef the dress, she knows 
the n and lets them pass on with some sign of recognition. 

The innate desire for knowledge, and the instinctive efforts which the 
human faculties make to exercise their functions is shown most remarka- 
bly in Laura. Her tiny fingers are to her as eyes, and ears, and nose, 
and most deftly and incessantly does she keep them in motion: like the 
feelers of some insects which are continually agitated, and which touch 
every grain of sand in the path, so Laura’s armsand hands are continually 
in play; and wher she is walking with a person she not. only recogntises 
ope she passes within touching distance, but by continually 

ing her companion’s hands she ascertains what he is doing. A person 

ing across the room while she had hold on his left arm, would find 

it hard to take a pencil out of his waistcoat with his right hand, without 
her iving it. 

j t of distances and of relations of place is very accurate; 
she will rise from her seat, go straight towards a door, put out her hand 
just at the right time, and grasp the handle with precision: ' 

When she runs against a door which is shut, but which she expected to 
ee vee her head and laughs, as though she 
perceiv udicrous position of a flat against a door trying to 

hit. poss person tat against trying 


* 
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The constant and tireless exercise of her feelers gives her a very ac- 
curate knowledge of every thing about the house; so that ifa new article, 
a bundle, b x or even a new book is laid any where in the apart- 
ments which she frequents, it would be but a short time. before in her 
ceaseless rounds she would find it, and from something about it she would 
generally discover to whom it belonged. Tee 

She perceives the approach of persons by the undulations of the air 
striking her face; and she can distinguish the step of those who tread 

At table, if told to be still, she sits and conducts herself with propriety ; 
handles her cup, spoon, and fork, like other children; so that a mips onl 
lone her would take her for a yery pretty child with a green rib 
over her eyes. ; 

But when at liberty to do as she chooses, she is continually feeling of 
things, and ascertaining their size, shape, density, and use—asking their 
names and their pu , going on with insatiable curiosity, step by 
step, towards cinpavied e. 

us doth her active mind, though all silent and darkling, within, 
commune by means ofher one sense. with things external, and gratify its 
innate craving for, knowledge by close and ceaseless attention. 

Qualities and appearances, unappreciable or unheeded by others, are 
to her of great significance and value; and by means of these her know- 
ledge of external nature and physical relations will in time become 
extensive,” Boston Journal. 





SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Southern Cabinet. 


GAME .—(contTinveED.) 


Ducks.—Our markets have, during the past season, been pretty largely sup- 
plied with Ducks from anew source. A party of Northern sportsmen, furnished 
with boats and large guns. established themselves in the vicinity of Georgetown, 
not we think to the gratification of the neighboring planters. These men, like 
the famed Capt. Daigetty, fought for pay, aod hanted for the market. Their 
success must have been equal to that usually obtained on the Chesapeake, and 
the mouths of the Delaware and Hudson. By this means, the price of these 
fine birds was considerably reduced in our market. 

We have been somewhat surprised, that in Carolina, which abonnds with 
nearly all the species of Duck that visit the United States, po attempis have’ 
been made in constructing decoys as in Europe. Nearly all the Ducks brought 
to the markets of Liverpool and Am-terdam, are taken in decoys. In this wa 
it is stated that upwards of one hundred dozen were taken in a decoy ina sing 
night. The species captured in this manner, are iinactoaiiy se same as those. 
most Common with us—the Mallard, red-headed Duck. Widgeon, Teal, &c. 
A single decoy, situated in a retired and favorable part of our low country, at- 
tended by a careful. person, would supply our market, and be a source of very 
og profit. A description of the maauer of constructing a decoy, is found ia 

ilson’s Ornithology, and in Rees’ Cyclopedia, under the heads of Decoy and 
Water Fow]. There is another successful mode of capturing Ducks, practised 
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in Europe. A net is made of the smallest and strongest pack thread. The 
meshes are so large, that the body of a Duck can through. This net is 
lined on each side with smaller nets, the meshes of which are about an inch and 


a half square. When the bird strikes this small net, it forces its body, together 
with the net, through the large meshes, and is secured. - Nets of this cee 
are pitched for the evening flight of fowl, about an hour before sunset. me | 
are usually stretched across rivers and streams. The lower side of the net 
sunk six inches in the water, and the upper part rising above it for three or four 
feet. Inthe morning, great numbers are taken from the net. 

The only attempt at taking Ducks alive, which we witnessed in this State, 
was by a person named Harley, peeing on the road to Columbia. He cont 
them in traps, clipped their wings, and kept them in an enclosure till he had a 
sufficient number to go to market. We saw about 300 Mallards and summer 
or acorn Ducks enclosed in a pen, and subsequently purchased some of them 
alive in the Charleston market. 

Various expedients are used in the Chesapeake to bring Ducks within reach 
of the sportsman’s gun—among which, tolling, as it is , isthe most siagu- 
gular, and at the same time very successful. Several carved pieces of wood, 
painted to represent Ducks floating in the water, are attached to long 
and suffered to float at a considerable distance. The Ducks alight among these 
wooden imitations—the sportsman gently pulls the string, and the Ducks fol- 
low the decoy till they are brought within shooting distance. We once saw 
this amusement pursued on a smailerand humbler scale. We were ee from 
Savannah to Purysburgh in a small steamer. A negro had anchored his canoe 
in the stream. He had a wooden decoy duck, but no gun. To our great sur- 
jer he tolled several wild Ducks so near his Sanoe, that he koocked: them 

own with a stick which he had lying by him inthe canoe. We observed two 
killed ia this manner, as the steam-boat was passing. 

We have been somewhat surprised that so few attempts have been made in 
this country at domesticating the various species of wild ducks with which our 
country abounds. The far-famed canvass-back Duck, the wea Oo black Duck, 
our two species of Teal, all of them of a delicious flavor, and the Eider Duck, 
so highly prized for its down, are still in the wild unsubdued state of nature. 
The onlytwo species of Dack which can be said to be fully domesticated ia this 
country, are the Mallard and Muscovy Dick. The former, a native of this 
eountry as well as of Europe, but brought in a domesticated state from the latter 

lace. The other, a native of Brazil, and carried from thence to Spain. We 
ave seen a flock of Gadwell Ducks domesticated in New-York, which multi- 
lied in domestication without making any attempts at straying off. We have 
that a gentleman at Baltimore was attempting the domestication of the 
Canvass-back Dack, but do not know the result. It is said that at Boston, the 
black Dack,( Anas obscura) is in possession of several farmers, and succeeds well. 
In Europe, especially in the Zoological Gardens, their attempts at the domes- 
tication of this kind of water fowl, have been attended with much better success. 
Our summer Duck, a native only of this country, has multiplied to a considera- 
ble extent, and is found in the parks and private gardens of many gentlemen 
both in England and France. At Regents Park, in London, there are large 
flocks of wild Ducks of 7 or 8 species, so tame, that visitors usually carry with 
them either grain or biscuits, and they approach within a few feet in order to be 
fed. Sometimes a flock suddeuly rises up, and sails over the city. and after 
ee # day in the Thames, always return before evening to their peaceful 
a * The Canada Goose, though a foreigner in Europe, is more common 
in Mere te a state ba ra gr arwie ey in this coset and ve Swan, a 
majestic bird, graces the ponds, lakes and rivers, and is particularly interesting 
n the waters which ornament the Parks of the wealtby in England 


_ © Atthe Earl of Derby’s residence at Knowsley, we saw a flock of Eider Ducks, 
Soames Come ds Higeeuann pest of Sweden, whi were tame, and seemed to be doing 



















LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tae Greer House, Hor House, anp Srove, including select lists of the 
most beautiful species of exotic flowering plants, and directions for their 


cultivation. By Cuantes McInrosn, F. H. S., &c. Wm. 8. Orr & Co.: 
Ia the neighbourhood of Charleston, it is seldom we require any thing more 
than a conservatory for the protection and propagation of plants. If this be 
the heat obtained from the sun during the day will be found 
sufficient. But at times we are visited by a long spell of not only cold, but 
cloudy, rainy weather, and at such times it often becomes necessary to warm 
the house in order to protect the more tender plants from injury. In the 
constructing of a conservatory, therefore, provision should be made for heatin 
it when n , and although this may be seldom, yet it cannot be neglect 
without the risk of losing the labour, perbaps of years, in a single night. The 
above work furnishes not only all the information which may be necessary for 
the construction and management of such a building, but also for those calula- 
ted for colder climates. It commences with some general remarks on green 
houses and hot houses, which are followed by an account of, and directions for 
warming by flues, steam, hot water, management of furnaces, glazing, form 
and situation. The remainder of the work treats of the Heathry, the Gera- 
nium house, the Camelia house, the Bulb house, the Succulent house, the Mir 


Green house, the »the Orangery, the Plant verandah, Protecting 
tent and Cold pit, Stove or ical Plants, the Orehidee house, the Aquarium, 
Palm Stove, ‘<, Scitaminee or Reedy Plant stove, and the Cryptogamic stove. 

Under the appropriate heads, pains directions are given not only for the 
construction of the houses best suited for ing each genera in, but also for 
their gation and treatment both in and out of doors, the best soils, wateri 
and shifling, ey a general management. To the end of each section 
appended a select list of those treated of, with their mode of propagation and 
time of flowing. Interspersed throughout the work are numerous engravings 
of the buildings and plants referred to in the text, and many plates of flowers 
handsomely grouped and beautifully coloured. 

The only faults we have noticed in the work, is in the arrangement of the 
names of plants on the lists, which not being in any order renders it somewhat 
difficult to find those wanted, without going over the whole. A short descrip- 
tion of the plants (or flowers) should also have accompanied each, which 
would have added much to the vaiue of the work. Another fault we noticed 
is in the grouping of the flowers on the plates. We are struck by the great 
beauty ger of them; but although the names are given, yet there is 
nothing to indicate to which each belongs. These are, however, faulte of 


minor importance. The work abounds in valuable information, and ought to 
be in the ion of every one desirous of cultivating exotic plants. 
To be obtained at the book store of J. P. Beile, King-street, Charl 


eston, 8S. C. 





Note to the Editor.—In 2 hasty review of Dr. Holbrook’s excellent work on North- 
American Herpetology, I noticed as poisonous our species of rattle-snake. It has been 
pomeed ; (aneneene This is so material an error, that it would be well to correct it. 

e have three species of ratile-snake along our Atlantic coast. The Diamond, the 
Banded, and Ground Rattle. They are all unfortunately found in Carolina, although 
their numbers have so greatly diminished, that for twenty-five years, in which I have 





















AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 








New Machine for Ginning Sea Island Cot- 
ton.—We saw in operation a day or two since 
at the Steam Saw Mill in this city, a new ma- 
chine for ginning Sea Island Cotton, invented 
by Mr. John Beath of Boston, which is pro- 
nounced by all our Sea Island Planters who 
have examined it, as decidedly the best ever 
invented. Ia cleaning the Cotton, it differs 
from the Gins now in use, in this respect, that 
the seed is hetween half and three 
quarter inch metal rollers, enclosed in a band, 
which prevents the Cotton from winding round 
the roller, or in any wag clogging it. The 
Cotton is kept loose by means of a vibrating 
or horizontal comb. The other advantages 
of this new Gin, and they are numerous, can 
be seen on reference to the advertisement of 
the inventor, which appears in another part of 
this . We have seen certificates from 
three Manufacturers in Rhode Island, who 
state that they have worked Cotton ginned 
throuth this machine as fine as Nu 100—that 
it does not injure the staple, and that the 
Cotton worked better than any they have 
ever used ginned in the ordinary way. In 
additon to thia, it is the opinion of manufac- 
turers and planters that the Cotton is worth 10 
per cent. more than that ginned by machiues 
now inuse. The inventor will lay before the 
pablic next week certificates from numerous 
planters who have examined and seen the 
Gins in operation. ¢ 

Mr. Beath has spent a good deal of time 
upon this invention, and certainly deserves 
well of the planters and manufacturers for 
bringing into ase a machine of so much utility, 
and we hope he will reap a rich reward fo 
his perseverance and enterprize. ---Brunswick 
(Ga) Advocate. 


To @ Rearing Horse.—In prefer- 
ence to the dangerous experiment of pulling 
a rearing horse kward, I recommend the 
adoption of the following method:—When- 
ever you perceive the horse's inclination to 
rear, Separate your reins and prepare for him; 
the instant he is about to rise slacken one 
hand and bend or twist his head with the other, 
keeping your hands low. This bending com- 

him to move a hind leg and of necessity 
rings his fore feet down. Instantly twist hin 
completely round two or three times, which 
will confuse him very much, and completely 
throw him off his guard. The moment you 
have finished twisting’ him round, place his 
head in the direction you wish him te proceed, 
apply the spur sh , and he will not fail to 
go forward: if the situation be convenient 
press’ him into a gallop, and apply the spur 


ae aan” i = ‘not a 
pre : the frst “Feat but may 
eel di to in for the mastery. 
Should this be bdtoe vod have only to twiet 


him, &c.as before, and you will find that in the 
second struggie he will be more easily subdued 
n on the first occasioa—in fact, you will 





perceive him quail under the operation. It 
rarely happens that a rearing hates; after hay- 





ing been treated in the way described, will re- 

sort to his tricks a third time. But on 

into other hands, and having another rider, he 

will be yery likely to have recourse to rearing. 
The Sportsman. 


. 


It is estimated that 100,000,000 ° 
Beet Root Sugar have been man 4 


France the Wis Jl ont in Evetaid and Ger- 

many ; onds. e 

states that in the Western part of Michigans 

240,000 pounds were manofactured the past 
n. 


The largest agra’ in the world is at 
Germantown, Pa. Mr. Physick is the i 
etor, and has for this season 2,000,000 of 
worms, and has 400,000 mulberry trees grow- 
ing. He is about planting sixty acres more— 
and the year after next he calculates on feed- 
ing 15,000,000 of worms! 


When you have finished a job of ploughing, 
and your plough is to be idle a few days, or 
wvekn, do not leave it exposed to the weath- 
er, but put it under shelter without ay By 
doing this, you prevent a covering of rust, 
which will require half a day’s work to wear 
off. The same may be said of other imple- 
ments, as hoes, scythes, axes, &&c. They should 
always, when not in use, be under cever. 

: Genesee Far, 


Chester Corn---a new -—Last au- 
tumn we published a communication from Na- 
than Cole, Esq., of Chester, Randolph co. Illi- 
noisgontaining the account of the astouishing 
procceds of a singlégrain of corn, which came 
up and grew spontaneously in an alley uf his 
garden. Its yield was 6,423 grains. , The pro- 
ceeds he planted ina plat of ground containing 
1-8 ofan acre, corn measure. That is the rows 
are 16 by 20, giving 320 hills, had there been 
no missing ones, of which there appear to be 
several. Not loug since we examined this field 
of extraordinary corn, and on many stalks 
counted from 8 tq 42 middling sized ears, 


arently well filled with grains. A single stalk 
sanding by itself in the parses has 
well formed ears, and rmore silks 


and nubbins. Many of the ears are formed on 
the ends of long branches. It seems to be the 
tendency of this species of corn to make an 
effort to throw out an ear at the junction of 
each leaf on the parent stalk. 
This is a variety entirely different from the 
Baden corn, as the grains are a variety of hard 
white flints, with 16 rows on the ear. 
year from one stalk, Mr. Cole had ten sound 
ears, one nubbin, and six more cobs formed. 
The average was 642 grains to each year, or 
40 grains to each row on the ear. A field of 
such corn would produce an immense quanti 
of the best kind of fodder, aud ent it will 
be found.the most profitable to raise it for fod 
der corn. Mr. Cole will be able to supply 


seed to a limited extent next sprin 
Boptist Banner ' 









MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 





The Mahogany Tree in St. Domingo, is 
tall pic an beautiful, with red flowers, 
and oval lemon sized fruit. When the tree 
grows on a barren soil, the grain of this wood 
is beautifully variegated—npon rich ground it 
is pale, open, and of little value. 


The Sponge Fishery.—When at the Island 
of Rhodes, I went to the sponges nee 
poh 9 seth aaa ve is a essa 
a employment, but so lucrative, 
that five or six meaconatal days afford those 
engaged in it the means of support for an en- 
tire — The sponge is attached to rocks at 
the bottom of the sea, serving as a retreat to 
myriads of small crustaceous animals, which 
occupy its cavities. The fishermen dive for 
it to the depth of even a hundred feet, and 
sometimes continue for five or six minutes un- 
der water, unless the quantity of sponge they 
may have collected becomes inconvenient or 
unmanageable, when they are hauled to the 
ont tanaliel the crew of the hoat to which they 
belong. The divers occasionally fall victims 
to sharks es ons — Soe 
sponge is or the market by being 
me te diledge the animalcule it con- 
tains, and afterwards washed in lie to deprive 
it of mucilaginous matter.—Mars Marment. 


The Snow Bird.—-The Snow Bird of 
America is remarked among ornithologists for 
the obseurity which hangs round its history. 
On the first approach of wiuter it suddenly 
makes its appearance at the farm-house. 
Whence it comes, no one can teil; and 
whither it goes, (for its exit is as sudden as 
its entrance) no one has yet been able to'dis- 
cover. Itis supposed by some to be another 
bird ony that its plumage has been suddenly 
changed. It delights to hover near hay ricks, 
feedi gon the wheat they contain; while in 
ve b eak weather, when the ground is clad 
with universal snow, and the air piercing 
cold, it may be easily attracted to the parlor 
window by throwing forth a few crambs—the 
desolation ef its lot causing it to forget its 
natural fear of man. There is-a feeling of 
melancholy passes over the mind when the 
bleak and landscape, deserted by all 
other tenants of the air, is only enlivened 
with the presence of the mouraful Saow Bird. 
Yet, in the bitterest wenther, he is always 
very gay and lively; and the desolation of the 
pay Sa cam him seems to have no sadden- 

t upon b heart. 


ing e is cheerful 

A word the Dumb Creation—If you 
keep dogs, let them have free access to water, 
and if take them out into the 


fields occasionally, aad jet them have an op- 
portanity of swimming whenever you have 
the chance. If you keep birds, do not, as is 
too commonly. ised, expose them in their 
cages te @ hot sun; it is a cruel and fata 

mistakes If you do expose them out of doors, 
cover the tops of their with a piece of 


cages 
carpet, or which is better, a green sod or 
wbundance of leaves. Those who have the 








care of horses should be especially attentive 
during sultry weather, to give them water or 
moisten their mouths. e have often been 
shocked to see some of the laboring horses, 
in sultry and dusty weather, foawing atthe 
mouth and ready to drop under the intoler- 
able torments of thiret.—American Farmer. 

Mortality.—According: to the estimate 
made by the National Endowment Assurance 
Society, in England, “ the children of men” 
come into the world, and go out, at the fol- 
lowing average: 


Every moment, 1 
2 a 68 
our, 3,600 

“ Day, 24 hours, 86,400 

“« Week, 7 days, 604,800 

** Month, 30 days, 2,592,000 

“ Year, 365 days, 31,536,000 

“ Generation, 30 years, . 946,080,000 


A pound not a nd.—A nd of fea- 
thers is heavier than a ston pe lead; and 
this for the reason, that when thrown into a 
scale lightly, as they usually are, and ex 

toa large amount of atmosphere, which is 
buoyant, they will not weigh so much as if 
they were compressed to the solidity of lead, 
which has but a little atmospheric air to buoy 
its particles up. If feathers could be com- 
pressed as closely as lead, then it could in 
trath be said that a pound of feathers weighs 
just as moch as pound of lead: 


Cultoden.—The field of Culloden yet bears 
witness to the carnage of which it was the 
scene. In the midst of its black and blasted 
heath, various little emiences are to be seen 
displaying a lively verdure but too unequivo- 
cally expressive of the dreadful tale. These are 
80 Fiesant and well defined, that the eye may 
almost, by their means trace the position of 
the armies or at least discover where the fight 
was most warmly contested. The way to- 
wards Inverness, otherwise an uvimproved 
secondary road, is fringe? with many. such 
doleful memorials of the dead: and there the 
daisy and blue belle of Scotland have selected 
their abode, as if resolved to stand sentinal 
over the last resting place of their country’s 
heroes. Modern curiosity has in some cases 
violated these sanctuaries, for the purpose of 
procuring some relic of the ill-fated warriors 
to show as a wonder in the hall of Sassenuch; 
and the Gael, with nobler sentiment, have 
been til lately, in the habit of pilgrimising to 
the t, in order to translate the bones of 
their freuds to consecrated ground, afar in 
in their own dear glens of the west;. But 
enough, and more than e yet 
to show where Scotland her last bat 
and the latest exumples of her ancient chival- 


fell to feed th le and redden the degert. 
Chamber's Rebellion in Scotland. 


It is Stated by the Mayor of Boston, that 
one-fifth of the taxation of the city goes te 
the pablic schools. 
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until eighed her down. Report 
Seren plalipeheurty gicl This most have 
been a fat marriage portion in those days. 


Curious.--The Old Colony Memorial states 
that a crow, or what appears to be of that 
with white wings, has been seen in 
’, and its —— ad several 
athe past. ts body is “am 4 — 
) other crows; appears to be of the same 
with = Stra at and resembles them 

in the color of its wings. 


Curidsities.—The Georgia Historical So- 
possession of a pair of “Old Put’s” 
amedal struck by Con in 
General Greene , 2 box from 
of “Endeavor,” in which Cap- 
iled round the world ; aad, 
1, a musket which was 
him in action with 
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sg commanded the Bri- 
in the batile of Lake _ was 
wounded in that severe action, having 
in and one of hislegs, Pre- 
ing he was e 

, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached. Feeling acutely on his return, that 
he was but a mere w , he sent a friend to 
the lady, informing her of his mutilated con- 
dition, and generously ar | to release her 
from oof fae c 4 — a —— 
the noble giri, “that I will joyfu m 
if he only ies enough of body left to hold his 
soul! 
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Extraordinary Fea | In the annals 
of fox hunting, we believe, there is not a sin- 
gle instance of 


Sriraordivary a manoer ‘oe that whisb aad 





Gentle- wary drops in this ceaaie ere 


Bay Company in London, we may draw 





uninterrapted or, at | if at all deter- 
ined en Eiietiieds, inelies 


: 
i 


are about one of an 
will fall 2,040 feet in a minute; but the 


in the south of et a 
ty ill fall with solos ot 1164 
wo i a 
feet in a second, or more than @ ogous 
ute ; 

Seas aed. eee 
yards. 

Original cost PoreB comparing the 
value given to “nf Indians for their fon and 
the price they are sold for by the Hudson’ 


conclusions as to the ion of those 
Three marten skies are cbteinad 
ie ey epee the pon value of which, 
including the expense of conveying itto those 
distant regions, cannot be pesos ty at more 
than sixpence; and three of these skins were 

sold last January, in London, for fiv 
With the more expensive ‘ters, as the 
lack fox or sea otter, the profit is more than 

; and but a few years 


tripled a single 

skin of the former species i 

° nent, While the native Sbtsined in rine ag 
wo 


the value of two shillings. 


A deman entering the ‘of some 
di wide, ; face, abe, having 
r his on 












